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ciiipi#r Qm 



Hoy A. IWmi 



^iMi^smcsnUi polivy, ami iiov<sio«int<? of ini^rvivts i^iUiv^iion. mo< 

wht4i loiiDi vi^«9 fiilu^iition i*— wh^t it iihuiiUI bu. I h«i|Ui*iU 

ti^UUMH on wimt suet* coMi!»«si* iout woiksihopJi will^>^i,wJ)»U thc^y will Uo 
diltW^^iUly with tiic i vn»t>iucr in vluirg*^. Iu>w liigh«3i ciUkutioo |><sr8»ohO^I 
will |V»Jic:lti>o ill HiKh a Hy3il<5io. wiul how what ih kmimi will (hs looici 
lehueiho lhc5 uctuiii pu)bl«3iuH ami |>«itormaiK<5 ot (dachcis*. 

I h0 atiphuslf* last year ot the* l ai Wcf^t I cach^i < oip?* N<5iworK was 
on a io{ik lelatcil n> inncrvitis itiluvatiiMi iiittsiia lot local |nugunn?i. 
< lit^tia «c!i^a Hicv cli>?»ci lo iliHcm^Hion ot acli^in on insci vico oihKauon, 
aiui icMainly i iilcria ph»viilc ?^omc ImjHnianI iilc?a!4 aMitinst which an 
acinal |m>giavin i ait be asncfiHcil. Hut atlciition io ciiteria in again not 
very NiKcitk Un tcacticis at ihc UkuI level, who ank. JuhI what will in 
service eilucaliun l>c? How can it be nmlerlaken io satlJily iUc criteria? 
I he ilemami is otten that the options lor program t>e more cxplicil lhan 
Inulilional course^ ami workshops suggest. 

Much the same tuck of explicitness is toeing experienceil by teachers 
who are heniUling I he ail vent 4>t teilerally suppiu le«l teacher centers. The 
exi^ctalions go liule further lhan celebration thai teacher centers will b<5^ 
suiKM Vised by a pt)licy board that is tH)nunated by teachers, and that 
teacher centers will providi: assistance in developing curriculum and 
improving iiis^uction. 1 here is little clarity about wfiat teacher centers 
will do. WhatYrecisely will teachers do in teacher centers to develop 
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|ii«;VaUi*l aa%J W4 |^iMimt>h ^Hmv» Uiui*; aliUuil tticiU |h;ii|i| tUlitri u|V 

aiul iiPiiv h'lig waV^ iticli tUl^iU itia^«^ itiav^i VU «;ituvdiUm att lMi«;^gl rtl |><»4 < 
4if |Maf«s4aUMMl luVMv*^ U 13 iMi|**«»MiU U* ^Aif^ thai 

l||iMU|i4 t^f Um. h<^ii» i^mi ^Mii iog«^|h«;^ t«n |««M(«i^4M4i ^U^^lUfi^ 

li^ialt; lit ^i^ tuuil iiiMHiuMt MUur U a<ftiMU 4£^^<;(iMMt fliM ^aV^ (M 

of th«J «i>^ tliui iti^^tUMlM iliKii My It* (*^tu tiiSi iitifciib i*a UiU tl«^id |i<iU *iiv«f 

lllii^li atioii # 1 : 

1 1, itiiit 4ih*^ Uun of ^iHc<li Imly in iUc iiiii -it^iiu^siiri ^Uc ovrii> 
thill lu I iwo t itgK'kl) I ; i *Mr vri V aiUcic til I liP »»ml luUii i liias 

tu i rpi'i vi?»^>igiiiiirnli iti hit lUluic \%hU iulri<^fiii , uiul iiut?il *tJ itif uliulrnrn 
iiir li^iiallv |Hriuur*l io llir u^snigmucul -5 lu ilw fouMll luiui 

1 la^H,^t»v I oiilMi^l. di^ii m^uiji^ 4M* vci V ilillKjili to ^tUin4il;Ur When hmr 
4isk% Hliukiili i|iM"»li4MiH ul»oiil lh<^ irmling^. it in ji|nniiriii lliui hiilr ira«l 
tug lia** lu-rii iltMic 4M uiulrtsU^ul tii IfU l, i|umlliMn nrcin cirv t biU 
iicis briwrrtt hitic aiut lict nliulnitt 

In lun hvr ytMit ol Icik Ikuk. hu»c luis iiMially hm* **tni*ciilH who havr 
icH|>«Mulr(l Io Ui i us'*iguint*iU** I vc*n iik lici woihI ^ hisnc* ul ici4Hl hall 
o( llic sltulriilh liavc^chlcic**! iithi iuHiUalt-il iIimUhiIoii i»n hlciaiuu- an 
nVfeiiCil I Im^ hii in hci v aicci' ^hc \u\s MihM to Ihc iiliM *>f *>iir p 

Hill tl ih)CN Mill ^ccni U> l»? Will king iHis sciiics(«m laiir woiulci'i it \Ui' 
hci li)iKh Have hvr ycaiH i^McacluiiM inailc lici valliMiNril. in 
sonsihvt". ami nn|HMcephvc ' 
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CONSIDERATIONS FOR DEVELOPiVg PROGRAMS ,5 

The kTnd of inserviceVduc^tion represented by this illustration n^eds 
/ to be recognized as a valid approach and developed ii^^Schools sb that . 
teachers think ofjt as a possibihty, and it needs to be supported by stan / 
who have the skills and knowledge to assist teachers in inservice study 
of this type. ' 

Illustrati^ #2 / - ^ ' . 

Ivan is a fifth-grade teacher. He is shy and rather quiet, but alert to 
what children in his class are doing. He is a new teacher who comes to 
" his position with very positive evaluations from his student teaching. In 
this time of job shortages he has been unusually fortunate to have had 
two job.iSh'ers. He has taken this position bjecause he knows the school 
^ has advisors and counselors for teachers — people who are selected from 
the teaching ranks for one-year periods put of the classroom, M^ho have 
demonstrated outstanding teaching ability , and who have already taken 
initiative in their own schools to help colleagues analyze teachin^^. In 
some schools they have been pod coordinators in open-concept pro- 
grams. . . ' 

During the interviews for the job Ivan discussed the role of advisors 
and ^ounseloi^ with Laurie Cadwell and struck a bargain \yitKher. Ivan 
admitted that he expected his first year of teaching to be a challenge. He 
"could probably handle it himself » he explained to Laurie, but he would 
ji^ ' rather work closely with her in an induction phase of teaching.'All of the 
people in Ivan's administrative hierarchy agreed to this arrangement. 
'^They felt secure because they knew of the promise Ivan had demon- 
strated in student teaching; they had viewed videotapes that had been 
part of his placement credentials; and they had been impressed with this 
young man in his interview. 

So when Ivan begins working with his fifth-grade class, there are al- 
ready some arrangements made for inservice ^elp, and a degree of rap- 
port has been established with Laurie and^the school j^rincipal. Laurie 
becomes a frequent visitor to Ivan's class. She is immediately struck by 
Ivan's relationship with-the,children and his apparent poise^ Shy though 
he is, he feels free enough to admit some nervousness and considerable ^ 
apprehension about meeting the needs^of every child. 

Ivan first comes to Laurie for help with the teaching of arithmetic. He 
and Laurie have agreed earlier that when possible, Ivan should identify a 
problem, collect what evidence he can, and pose questions for discus- 
sion before calling on Laurie. When he meets with Laurie, he reports 
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that every time he explains a n^w concept and then assigns problems, 
some children finish the assignmen^very quiclcly while others pdnder 
problems and still others do not seem to understand the fundamental' 
process involved. He has tried to give individual help to some of the 
students who are having difficulty, but there apparently is a fairly wide 
range of ability and achievement, and he does not know what else to do. 
Obviously he is neglecting the students who can manage the work— per- 
haps even holding bapk their progress— and time spent wit^i the Strug- 
's^ gling students seems increasingly to show that they cannot manage the 
: work he is expecting the rest of the class to do. 

Laurie asks if haVmg the^same expectations for each student in the 
^ class is re^istic. Shi also inquires whether Ivan has thought about ways 
of discovering how\much understanding of arithmetic processes the 
children have achieved. ^ 

Ivan and Laurie agree that she will teach cooperatively with him ifi 
several areas other than arithmetic and then gradually handle about 
three mornings a week for about four or fiv& weeks while Ivan studies, 
analyzes, and plans remedies for his teaching problems in arithmetic. 

Ivan uses a huffiber of resources in his study of the teaching of arith; 
metic— the cen^^al office math consultant, the curriculum materials cen- 
ter, thQ teachers in other schools to whom he has been referred by 
Laurie. He does more than study, however. Daily he devises new 
strategies and techniques— ^nd in the process gets Laurie's critique of 
how his altered goals and approaches are working. He tries grouping 
some of the class into sections while some individuals work alone. He 
involves youngsters in identifying what they know and how well they 
know it and in determining what help they need. He experiments with 
ways to make computation a part of other areas of the curriculum. The 
free time enables Ivan to keep a journal and gather other data on how his - 
purposes are working. He also collects specimens of work and other 
information that provide evidence of student achievement and attitudes. 
On a longer-range basis he takes note of evidence that will enable him to 
check on the durability of learning over time. He experiments with hav- 
ing students help each other, giving particular attention to how well 
learning is set with children who are afiked to explain | newFy learned 
concept or skill to another youngster, and children who^are not. 

I could go further with this illustration to catalog more precisely what\ 
has been accomplished, but what I have outlined is enough to suggest the 
possibilities. 
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CONSIDERATIONS FOR DEVELOPING PROGRAMS " ' 

The approach in both illustrations is quite similar although the first 
case deals with a fairly seasoned teacher, and the second with a begin- 
ner. Where does this approach lead? Obviously it is connected with 
teacher competence, but it is not much related to college creclits, salary 
increments, and other usual rewards. It is strong in self-satisfaction and 
should reward the teacher with greater self-knowledge and a better self- 
concept. ^ ■ 

It could also lead to gradual definition ofnhe multiple roles that 
teachers must assume, and take the emphasis off the singular role of the 
teacher as an instructor of students. In^^m'y illustrations I/have given 
some prominence to the role of the teacher as an individual professioi™, 
a person who takes continuous responsibility for analyzing and improve 
ing his or her professional knowledge and behavior. The illustrations 
aiso attend to the role of the teacher in thehierarchy of the school and 
^hould begin to clarify what skills are needed in working with-both sub-' 
ordinates and superordinates. Although the teachers in the illustrations 
did not interact with the community, the teacher's role as liaison with 
/^parents and the community Can also be developed by working with 
teachers individually. 

Inservice Education with 
Groups of Teachers 

A basic premise in considering both teachers in small groups and an 
entire faculty is that, the building faculty is usually the largest viable 
group for inseWice education when the purpose is to improve, school 
program. 

Let me briefly suggest just four possible activities ^r groups of 
teachers in a school who engage in inservice education: 

1. Teachers representing history, art, music, and literature convene 
to voice their dissatisfaction with the tunnel approach of each of their 
courses. They rfecognize that students get separate and isolated views of 
each of their subjects and little if any understanding of how art , music, 
and literature reflect economic, political, social, and military develop- 
ments, the usual substance of history courses. They also discover that 
most students never get a complete range of music, art, and literature 
courses to relate to the traditional and ubiquitous history course. They 
decide that what is included in history courses is indeed only part of the 
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^ history of people and that something should be done to help high school 
students become more cogftizarit of their heritage— in ?ucomprehensive 
way. . ' 

In their study the teachers all learn much about history themsellfes 
because although they know 'the history of their own subjects, they 
know comparatively little about history in related areas. For example, 
the music teacher might have real difficulty recaUing artists whVwere 
' contemporaries of certain composers. ' 

What"^ evolves, of course, is an integrated course in histoi-y, team 
teaching, rescheduling of time, and the development of integrated mate- 
rials—all of whicli require.^tensive study and entail reorientation* of 
this group of faculty and their colleagues. Resources and specialists in 
the school and at nearby institutions of higher education are used as 
needed. ■ 5 . . 

2. The.faculty of slrisingle departmeiit, science, decidesJo review the 

V science curnculum because once again courses in sciencesfeem to have 
^ttled into a. routine. Many students seem bored. Science^teaching 
seems to have littlf) application. tq the lives of students, and teachers' 
admit they are getting stale. Science curriculums developed with Na- 
tional Science Foundation money seem gnly to have changed some con- 
tent and terminology for th^ teachers in this school. Something more 
vi^tal> needed— something that reja'tes to concerns about energy, pollQ- 
tidn, drugs, genetics^etc. You can7magine what could emerge from such 
discontent— prdvided it is capitalized on intelligently and sensitively. 

3. Another group of teachers becomes concerned about role expecta- 
tions. The teachers' voice dissatisfaction about being treated only as 
teachers.of students' and as luncljroom-mohitors. They complain about 
beinfe so isolated from their colleagues. They note that their freedom in" 
the classroom seems contingent on staying out of decision-making roles 
at the building level; that is, there seems to be a tacit agreement between 
the principal and the teachers that each will keep off the other's turf. 

A social— and educational— consciousness develops in discussion. 
Teachers recognize that they are part of an integral whole— they all con- 
tribute to the education that students get in their school. But that con- 
tribution is left largely to whatever synthesis the student makes for him- 
felf or herself; it is not nurtured and coordinated by deliberate faculty 
action. 

Again, I will npt detail how this scenario gefs played out— but obvi- 
ously a faculty group has identified some dissatisfactions, and if the per- 

■- ■ f 
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sonnel and attitude are present to move such dissatisfaction into prod- 
uctive channels, there can be improvement through collective activity 
(study, planning, trial, evaluation) by the teachers in a school. 

4. Some other teachers have a common feeling that they are in a rut. 
They are not very sure what the problems or dissatisfactiofts^sfe, but 
there is a common intuitioathat things are not going well . Teaching is not 
exciting enough anymore. They no longer have the zest to probe new 
ideas or make better sense out of old ideas. The vu syndrome seems 
to have taken over. Someone suggests a blue-skying session with nov 
holds barred to see. if ideas can be generated to break^the stalemate. 

Imagine what might happen to regenerate and rene\y such a group of 
staff people — provided they get some support and have acces^to some 
resource people who respond to their problem. y 
f ■ * " ■ ^ 

f Inservice Education with 

an Entire Faculty ^ ^ 

Engaging an entire faculty in inservice education onifK voluntary basis 
probably does not, happen ei^ify in'a school where most people have 
operated largely as individuals or members of small groups or depart- 
ments. There is not much tradition for buildiijg ataculty as a team. The 
subject-centered curriculum. Jhe size of many schools, the . self-con- 
tained classroom, and teacher educatioh contribute little to a conception 
of a group of teachers in the same building as , a coordinated team. 
Teachers are, asvyet, viewed as individual entrepreneurs. 

The notion of inservice education fpr entire faculties, theti, has to pro- 
ceed slowly. Teachers will ^r^^kiajly need to consider what bejng a 
^member of a faculty means. For many'it brings a new teacher role into 
consciousness. If the notion of faculty— a group of professionals with a 
common commitment to operate 'an agreed-dp school program for the 
studerits who attend— finds acceptance, there is the possibility of some 
exciting developments- in school improvement— ^'nd m the profes- 
sionalization of teaching. Such a notion ultimately influences the way 
teachers operate in a school, how they Work together and apart, how 
they complement anc^supplement each other's activity, how student 
growth and leaming^are planned, facilitated, and evaluated. In sum, it 
influences the definition of teaching. 

' The v^y process of examining the 'notipn of faculty is« an inservice 
education\ctivity. 
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But there may be easier ways to begin. Any school preparing for an 
accreditation visit can engage in a total-faculty activity. Such an occa- 

• sion can be much^more ^han merely documenting the quantity and qual- 
ity of schpol programs and faculty. 

Many schools have faculty retreats and insgrvice education days. Al- 
though most such activifies are not planned to buiid a highly sophisti- 
cated notion of faculty, they could be. - - 

. 'There are ideas for faculty-building mTeacher-Designed Reform in 
Ihservice Education {Ed^mi & Johnson, 1977>-and incidentally some 
candid admissions about failures and shortcomings. 

Any faculty today faced with decrees for behavioral objectives, per- 
fihnance-bafeed education, criterion-referenced testing, needs^sse^s- 
ment, or minimum competence standards could turn the actlyityofad- 
dressing tho^ tasks into faculty-building. In qle {Process it n^iht be pos- 
sib e to mak^ess riVhanical, more humane procedures oUt of account- 
ability mandates. 

, Faculty development may result in some -data- on optinjal size of a 
workmg faculty-both what is too large a grodp and What fs too small 
Inevitably it will tease out some new notions about teacher r6les. 

Let me reiterate a few ideas in suiinmary. J ' ' 

. I . We need more illustrations of what inservice education might be like 

with a focus other than courses or workshops. 
j2. We should dwell on dissatisfactions that, teachers express and seek 
<^ ways to remedy or reduce their dissatisfactions, but there is v^uein seek- 
ing multiple perceptions of problems and dissatisfactrons-from students 
administrators, parents,, and others. ' 
3 'The inservice education that is addressed here is primarily directed at 
.curnculum and instructional improvement. 
4.' It happens largely on schpol time. ' 

5^ )r?is operated at the expense of the scl^P9|. / , V, 

' 6. .Skilled support per56nnei,(teachVrs, adMors, counselore)5are avail- 
able to facilitate analysis, study, and^peraf)nal improvement.- 
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Chapter Two , 

Deiiionstrating Collaborative 
Governance 

William H. Drummond 



This chapter is divided into five parts: an introduction; a response to 
the questioi[i, What does the term ^'governance" mean?; an answer to 
the question, How^ does governance relate to collaboration?; my 
thoughts on the question. What does the word ^'demonstration' ' mean?; 
and an attempt to answer the question, What criterij^glu be applied to 
projects demonstrating collaboration? 

Introduction 

Discussing collaboration causes me to identify with a giant in The 
Phantom Tollbooth: \ f w^, 

- Alec raced ahead, laughing and shouting, but soon erij^buntered serious 
difficulties; for, while he could always see the tree behind the next one, he 
could never see the next one itself and was continually crashing into it. 
After se^ral miiwtes of wildly (Jashing about, they all stopped foraljreath 
of air. ^ 

think we're lost,** panted the Humbug, collapsing into a large ber- 
Vrybush. 

^^onsense!'' shouted Alec from the high branch on which he sat. 
** Do you know where we are?** asked Milo* 

;|^ertainiy,'yne-'replied, **we*re right here V)n this very spot. Besides, 
being lost is never a mktter of not knowing where you are; it's a matter of 
not knowing where you aren'^t — and I don't care at|ll about where Fm 
not." ' 
This was- much too complicatec} for the bug to figure out, and Mile hadj'il^t ' 
begun repeating it to himselfwhen Alec said, **If you don't t)elieverh(p,,at^k 
the giant," and he pointed to a small house tucked neatly between two of 
the largest treest, ^ 

7 Milo and Tock walked up to the door, whose brass name plate read simply 
**THE GIANT,** and knocked, 

II 
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'Good afternoon,!' said the p/rfectly brdinary-siz^ mari who answered 
the door. - - ' y' , 

**Are you the giant?" asked lock ddubtfully. ♦ V ' 

"To be sure,", he replied proudly. '*rm the smallest giant in the worlds 
What can I do for you?" 
"Are we lost?" sai^Milo. 

,"That's a difficult question," said thfe giant. "Why don't you go around 
back and ask the midget?" and he clAsed the door. 
They walked to the rdar of the house, which looked exactly like the front, 
and knocked at the door, whose name plate read "THE MIDGET." 
"How are you?" inquired the man, who looked exactly like the giant. 

"Are you the midget?" asked Tock again, with a hint of uncertainty in his 
voice. 

"Unquestionably," he answered. ^'Tm the tallest midget in the wodd. 
May I help ypu?" 

"Do you think we're lost?" repeated Milo, 
. "That's a very complicated problem," he said. "Why don't you go around 
to the side and ask the fat man?" aiid he, too, quickly disappeared. 
This side of the house looked very like the front and back, and the door 
flew open the very instant they knocked. ^ 

"How nice ofyouito come by," exclaimed the man, who could have been ' 
the midget's twin brother. ^ 

" You must be the fat man," said Tock, learning not to count too much on ' 
appearance. 

"iThe thinnest one in th^ world," he replied brightly; "but if yoiThave any 
questions, I suggest you try ihe thin man, on'the other side of the house . ' ' 
: Justifs they suspected; the other side of the house looked the same as ihh 
front, the badk, and the side, and the door wis again answered by a man 
who looked precisety like the other three. . .. . 

"What a pleasant>5urprise !' ' he cried happily, * ' I haven 't had a visitor in as 
long as I can reniemberri:^ . 

"How long is that?" asked Milo. 

"I'm sure I don't know,'" he replied. ''Now pardon me; I have to^answer 
the door." » . ^ ^ j 

"But you just did," said Tock. 

'^Oh yes, I'd forgotten." , 
"Are you^'the fattest thin ipan in the world?" asked Tock. 
"Do you know one that's fatterl" he asked impatiently-. 
"I think you're all the same^^," said Mil6 emphatically. 
"S-S^S-S-H-H-H-H-H-," hfe cautioned, putting his finger up to his lips and 
drawing Milo closer. "Do /you want to njfn everything? Yoy see^, to tall 
men I'm a midget, and to short men I'm a gYant; to the skinny ones I'm a fat 
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man, and to the fat ones Tm a thin man. That way I can hold four jobs at 
once. As youcaA sec, though, Tm neither tall nor short nor fat nor thin. In 
fact, Vm quite ordinary, but there are so many ordinary men that no one 
asks their opinion about anything. Now what is your question?" 
**Are wclost?" asked Milo once afain. " 

**H-h-m-m-m,\\said the man, scratAihg his head. **I haven't had such a 
difficult question in as long as I can reHiember. Would you mind repeating 
* it? It's slipped my mind/' \ 
Milo asked the question for the fifth time; 

**My, my," the man mumbled. *'I knoW^he thing for certain; it's much 
harder to tell whether you ARE lost than %ether you WERE lost, for, on 
many occasions, where you're going is exactly where you are. On the 
other hand, you often find that where you've been is not at all where you 
should have gone, ^d, since it's much more difGcult to find your way ba<jk 
from someplace you've never left, I suggest you go there immediately and 
theji decide. If you have any more questions, please ask the giant. '^And he 
slammed his 'door and pulled down the shade, (pp. 109-114) 

From T,he Phantom ToUbooth by Norton Justcr. Copyright © 1961 by Norton 
Juster. Reprinted by permission of Random House, Jnc. ^ 

What Does the Term ^^Governancef Mean? 

' ■ \ 

.To govern means to exercise authority, direction, and control over 
^(paraphrased from Webster's, 1974, p. 497). Of self-government, Mann 
(1977) wrote: 

In democratic societies people have a general expectation about self- 
government. They expect to be able to jtake part in decisions about public 
matters that affect them. Most of the time, it is enough that they are con- 
sulted OF that c(ecisions reflect some part of^what they would like to see 
happen . . . Sdmet»pes they seek to control . . . Thi^ higher the stakes, 
the more likely it is tfiat more people will seek contpl.^he ways through * 
which people seek control over significant issues can be important to the 
outcome. We can approach the analysis of participation, representation, 
-and control by aslcirfg which is more important to the individual. Would 
one rather be able to participate in a decision, to be represented in a deci- 
sion, or to control a decision? ControJ^is clearly preferable. .» . . (p. 67) 

At present, there are some interesting issues related to governance 
and control. For example: 

• Who should govern the admission, preparation, and certification of 
•^'people coming into the teaching profession? 

• Who should decide how resources are allocated for curriculum and in- 
struction? 
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' \ » 

• Should the press for educational accountability be viewed as a legiti- 
mate part of the consumer movement in America? 

According to lannapcone (1977), some of these educational issues are 
unresolvable becaui^ they are manifestations of more basic unresolved 
problems in American society, namely: conflict ^'between elite and 
egalitarian educational goals' —for example, what I want for my chil- 
dren versus whaKj want for all children; conflict between the few and 
the many in government"; and conflict **between the power of profes- 
sionals and lay citizens over educational decisions" (p. 277). 

The politicizing of the poor and the politicizing of the teaching profes- 
*sion are causing m^jor shifts in both who is involved in the making of 
decisions and how the decisions acej)eing'made. Whenever there are 
shifts in power, those who are gaining power feel that their gaining it is 
'right, proper, and long overdue; those who are losing power feel like 
"the world is going to the dogs." In teacher educiation, particularly in- 
service education, teachers certainly want parity of power in, if not con- 
trol of, decision-making. 



How Does Governance Relate to Collaboration? 

The ideas of William C. Schutz (1958) are especially sensible in ex-'- 
plaining how governance and the resolution of governance issues relate 
to group morale. Oversimplified, Schutz's theory is that groups typi- 
cally go through a series of stages as they. become more effective and* 
stronger, and they reverse these stages as they become less effective'and 
weaker, eventually disbanding. The stages are: 

Stage \— Purpose or reasons: Why get involved in a g^oup? 
; Stage 2-~lnclusion or membership: Who is in the group and who is not? 

Stage 3— Payoff: What * s in the group for me? What are the others getting? 

Stage 4 — Control or governance: Who is in charge? Will my interests be 

protected? ^ 

Stage S^Task accomplishment: What have we done? What are the 
results? 

Stage (i— Appreciation: When we did what we did, what were the conse- 
quences? Why did it work? 

Stage 1— Affection: Is our w^ork together enjoyable and worthwhile? 
If Schutz's theoretical sequence of stages of group growth is correct, 
some kind of governance normally precedes task accomplishment, and 
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for many people, task accomplishment precedes an appreciation of the 
value of collaboration. It is important to notice too that as group ac- 
tivities become more successful and as communication becomes more 
informal, easy, and caring (transcending previous organizational boun- 
daries), collaborative activity continues to improve. Schutz's theory 
reinforces the idea that org^nizatfons do not just happen; people have to 
care about them and devote time and energy to sustain them. 



What Does the Word ^^Demonstration" Mean? 

V 

Under the word ''demonstration," Webster's dictionary (1974) says: 
'*an act, process, or means of demonstrating to the intelligence: as: con- 
clusive evidence: proof ' (p. 302). The question, then, is. What evidence 
can be provided that collaboration is actually occurring? Whatproducts 
should be produced? How shall processes be described? 

T6 get more insight into the meaning of demonstration, I interviewed 
Florida's director of projects conducted under Title IV, Section C, of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. I asked this question: When 
a project becomes a demonstration site, what do you expect of jt? He 
replied: 

• The project must have a program in operation. There must be people 
actually engaged in somre activity that can be observed, using materials or 
methods, or taking action, that can be replicated. In other words, other 
people not of the site can see it — whatever it is — happening. Visitors can 
discriminate between instances when it is being demonstrated and in- 
stances when it is not. 

• The project staff must have developed adequate descriptions of what is 
being demonstrated. 

• The project staff must alert potential consumers to the availability of the 
validated program or product. 

• The project staff must carry out a series of demonstrations for nonsite 
people. > 

• The project staff must be able to provide training to others who wish to 
try out the demonstrated product or process. 

• The project staff must be able to provide technical assistcmce to con- 
sumers trying out the demonstrated product or process. V 

• The project staff must determine the generalizability of the product or 
process. That is. when doe^ it work? When does it not work? 

• The proje<?t staff must maintain a supply of * 'consumables* ' so that early 
adopters can try out ideas with a minimum of logistical problems. 
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I also went to the recent literature on the diffusion of ideas, prc^esses, 

and products» The literature seemed to indicate that individuals go 

through certain psychological phases in deciding whether or not to adopt 

a new idea. The phases are: f 

Phase Awareness: becoming aware that a new idea, product, or pro- 
cess exists; 

Phase 2-^nterest: developing a curiosity about how the new ide^prod- 
uct, or process works and what its benefits may be; * 
Phase 'i— Appraisal: mentally evaluating the pros and cons of the new 
idc'a, product, or process for one's own situation— how would it work for * 
me? 

Phase 4 — Trial: trying out the new idea, product, or process on a small 
scale; • ' 

"Phase 5-^Adoption: deciding to make continiied use of the new idea, 
product, or process. 

The literature seemed to suggest that people can be encouraged to 
move from phase to phase but they should not be rushed or greater resis- 
tance is developed. There are, however, a number of strategies'that may 
be used to encourage people to move from one phase to the next. Fdr 
example, talking to people, making presentations, and making site visits 
are good strategies for developing interest. ^ 

From the literature on diffusion one can conclude that the act of dem- 
onstrating is a powerful strategy for moving.people along toward adop- 
ti9n of an idea, product, or process if the people observing the demon- 
stration already have an interest in that idea, product, or process. This is 
especially true if the demonstration is conducted by people of influence 
and integrity. Demonstration is not a good strategy for developing inter- 
est. 

In sum, the demonstration of collaboration or collaborative gov- 
ernance puts some obligations on the demonstrators: knowing what they 
are doing when they are collaborating, being abfe to describe what they 
are doing, showing results, training others, ett. But demonSrators 
should remember that their demonstration efforts4)robabry will be 
noticed only by those who have an interest in collaboration. 

What Criteria Might Be Applied to Projects 
Demonstratmg Collaboration? 

' Five general criteria make sense to me. I will present each in both 
question and statement format: 
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• What does the project propose to demonstrate? 

The project staff has a clear idea of what collaboration or collaborative 
gpvemance means. 

• Why is collaboration being demonstrated? 

The project staff and the loaders of the agencies involved have agreed 
openly on the purposes of i\K collaboration. 

• Whom is the dem()p strati on for? 

The project staff and the agencies involved have identified the potential 
consumers of the project's ideas, products, and processes related to col- 
laboration/ 

• Do the potential consumers have an interest in the ideas, products, and 
processes to be demonstrated? 

The project staff provides evidence that the potential consumers have an 
awareness of and an interest in collaboration. 

• How will the stages of group development and the tasks of demonstra- 
tion bp monitored? 

A Mmcy board broadly representative of those who have a stake in inser- 
vicb education monitors project development and achievements. 

Some? people spend a lot of time abstracting'froni their experiences 
and from the'abstractions of others, and they often wind up thinking that 
abstractions from reality are more important and more real than reality 
itself. We can be abstract about demonstration and collaboration, but we 
know too that both demonstration and collaboration have to be done on 
site, with the norms, expectations, and values found there. Reality starts 
where you are. From there, fantasy, speculation, and abstraction can be 
helpful in deV^ping better projects. 
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JChapterThree^^ 

Evaluatiiig Inservice Education 

Kenneth R. H^ey 



Ev|k>ation in the context of this chapter is broadly defined as the vari- 
ous activities engaged in while collecting, interpreting, and sharing in- 
formation designed to assist in making decisions about insefvice educa- 
tion. A well-designed program of evaluation will focus on a spectrum of 
activities. One can, for example, examine decisions and decision- 
making related to inservice education, the general conditions enveloping 
the actual inservice education, what happens during inservice education 
itself, and, of course , the bottom line — the effects of the inservice educa- 
tion on instructional practice. 

, Several assumptions guide the discussion of evaluation that^ is pre- 
sented in this chapter: 

• Various role groups and conditiorijji share in determining relative suc- 
cess or failure in meeting inservice eduction goals. There has too often 
been an unreasonable onus placed pMhe typical recipient of inservice v 
education — the classroom teacher. Mb decides what should be done, 
when and where it is done, who prC^Hls it. how it is provided, and the 
classroom condition to which the td|^^Bifttums — all obviously affect the 
success of inservice education to ^J^HInee. 

• Inservice education may significannKMK teachers* or other partici- 
pants' performance and yet be judged as undesffable from a broader 
perspective. Perceived importance of the, activity to the district or com- 
munity, cost in terms of time and dollars, and consonance of the program's 

/ goals with personal-professional values and ethics are just some of the 
factors that can preempt desired impact. 

• Just as inservice education is a shared responsibility, so is the monitor- 
, ing and evaluation of it. Multiple perceptions ensure the validity of any 

information collected and' of subsequent judgments; Data collection is an 
academic exercise at best — and more likely a negative influence — if the 
data are not acted on. Effective evaluation demands two basic types of 
reciprocity. First, something must be givjpn back to those involved for 
what fs taken away in time and data (ideally, in a humane, accurate, and 
expeditious manner). Second, if the i|ta suggest needed change, then 
those involved, whether in governance, administration, delivery, or im- 
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plomenlttiioni muHt CHamino the impllcotions for themselves and act on 
the implicntians uccordinnly, 

A flind^mental concern in the evulimtion of insorvice education is 
»what is the most appropriate goal at hny given time. Such vi determina- ' 
tion can only be made by being aensitiv^'ti^tl^ range of legitimate needs 
and interests that exist in any situation and\eing aware of how these 
different needs have been responded to at different timesln the past. A 
coherent design for tnservice education must have an accurate perspec- 
tive of what teachers have done and been asked to do over time. 

Goals for inservice education ore generated from a number of sources. 
Often these goals have different but defensible rationales. For example, 
individual teachers have job-specific goals— needs and interests directly 
related to their assignments. They also have the general professional 
goal of keeping on the cutting edge of knowledge in their area of speciali- 
zation. For many teachers expansion of their professional responsibil- 
ity— a career-development goaMs the best use of their talems at agiven 
time, Self*confrontation and analysis, meditation and introspection, ex- 
ploration into new dimensions of art, music, and literature are but a few 
of the avenues to another goal— the personal enrichment that is so essen- 
tial to the mental health'^and vitality of teachers. 

These, then, are departure points from which individual teachers per- 
ceive different priorities for themselves in inservice education. Obvi- 
ously there are also conditions outside their immediate purview that de- 
termine priorities. Within a school new organizational designs such as 
team teaching or curriculum innovations that cut across grade levelsor 
departments make demand^on the teacher. Frequently the district es- 
tablishes priorities in terms of K-6 or K-1 2 alterations and related inser- 
vice education. A variety of special-interest groups, the courts, and the 
legislatures-at^vmious levels also confront the public schools with de- 
sired change and concomitant inservfce education. 

What is needed, then, is not only a comprehensive agenda for inser- 
vice education, but also one that strikes a reasonable bals^ice between 
different social and institutional goals and various personal neejds and 
interests. 

A recent national survey of inservice practices and problems (Joyce, 
McNair, Diaz, McKibbin, Waterman, and Baker, 1976) validated a 
common generalization that there is deep dissatisfaction with present 
inservice education practices — dissatisfaction shared by all parties in- 
volved in the enterprise. However, it is inaccurate to assume that the, 
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perceived inadequacy of preHent practice can be primarily attributed to 
an inadequacy among inservice trainers, eHpecildly those in higher edu- 
cation. This defense is not ottered simply because I am employed by a 
university. On the basis of rather extensive first-hand involvement in 
inservice education over the last 15 years and observation of many in- 
service practices across the nation, my perception is that talent, com^ 
mitment, and understanding of inservice education problems vary 
among professors about as much as they do among teachers . This is not to 
say that teacher educators in general and specifically those in higher 
education are not in need of fimdamental improvement— they are. The 
point is that there is a larger set of related factors that mu^t be addressed 
or even the most capable inservice education instructors and committed 
teachers will realize only limited success in thi» phase of teacher educa- 
tion. 

As stated at the outset, we too often fail to offer an integrated and 
balanced inservice agenda in terms of different goals and content. For 
example, the current emphasis on individual neetjs assessment and 
teacher centers tends to overlook the importance pf^curriculum. A de- 
cade ago the emphasis on institutional reform via cUmcuIum implemen- 
tation tended to Qverlook the importance of, the teacher. We tend to 
become routinized and patterned in the content, design, and delivery of 
inservice educatipn. As an example, a typical response by many when 
asked to deffJe in&ervice education is, **It's the after-school workshop 
or college-cnedit course/' Those concerned with the evaluation of in- 
service ediS/ation would do well to look at the diversity and balance in 
content, design, and delivery. There are multiple dimensions against 
which these two criteria — diversity and balanpe— can be applied, as fol- 
lows: 

How often is inservice education designed to accommodate a unique per- . 
sonal interest, and how often does it call for and enhance collegial cooper- 
ation and broader programmatic reform? * 

personal ^_collegial 

How often does.inservice education employ teachers in the specific school 
setting who hajje the best insights into certain problems or interests, and , 
how often do« it bring in persons with alternative perspectives from the 
outside? . 

internal perspective^ external perspective 

How often does inservice education focus on refining and enriching famil- 
iar concepts, and how often does it confront participants with new ideas, 
materials, and approaches? 

refinement , __exploration 



INHIj/vicii liPUCATION 

How olieii \h innei vice edtjATuiloM priinm ily curriculum baneU Ot)»iling, \\Ih- 
tory, career oitucHtion), and how often in it pritmu'ily focuned on improving 
general teaching Nkilh (interperHonal proceNNen or cognitive HirategieN)? 

curriculum oriented ^ - — ^inHtmctiun oi iented 

How often does inservice edtication allow teachers to grapple with and 
advance the concepluul and theoretical foundations of a critical dimension * 
of their responsibility, such as adolescent growth and developmeni, and 
how often are specincally targeted hands-on materials and techniques the 
focus? 

theoretical . . meiln)doli)gical 

How often docs inservii:e education focus on whal4he teacher does when 
interacting with students, and how often does it addr<;ss the several other 
roles of the teacher — professional, commtmity member, colleague, con- 
tiibutor to the initial preparation of other teachers, scholar . . . ? 

interactive _lJL_____ . .transactive 

How often does inservice education encourage teachers to share, and how 
often are teachers basically recipients? 

sharing - '. * receiving 

How often are teachers in a passive, reflective role, and how often are they 
in an active role? * ^ 

passive . ■ ^active 

How often does inservice education address teachers alone, and how 
often does it address all relevant role groups — administrators* support 
personnel, aides, custodial-clerical personnel, students, pjmnts, anci 
community? S| 

single-role focus . . multiple-role focu^^ 

How often does inservice education take place during the instructional 
day, and how often is it programmed after school, on weekends, or during 
summer recess? 

integrated into instructional day iseparate activity 

How often is inservice education programmed as a single activity such as a 
special workshop or an intensive twa-day to two-week experience, and 
'how'*often is it an intermittent activity with on-the-job follow-through over 
a period of weeks, months, or even years? 

intensive : developmental 

How often is inservice education conducted on-site to accommodate the 
specific environmental conditions of a classroom, school, or school com- 
munity, and how often is it off-site to allow the teacher to observe and 
experience another setting (study days, brief internships), or to provide 
the technical and reference facilities of a campus and the reflection and 
cross-fertilization enhanced in this context? 

on-site ^off-site 

When inservice education is on-site, how often is it role embedded — for 
example, inservice strategies that* maximize formal observation and feed- 



b^cli umdng collo^Hueii AbQUt Iheir teaching behavior^nnd how often is It 
un uQtiviiy ttepanue unif upart from actiiiU ieu(?hing? 

. role embeddeiU-- — — . .-j^>b relateU 

* How often \h inserviise eilui^utiim designed to enrich »nd enhance the reti* 
ervoir of knowledge, HkillN, and experience a teacher will bring to t)ear in 
coMntle»H wayH in the conrNe of a career, and how often in it denigned to 
have a more defined, immediate and meaMurahlo impact on what trann** 
'piren in the chiNNroom? 

general professional growth . Hpocillc upplication 

^ How often In innervice eihicatitm baMically additive in tenuN of expanding 
V the teacher's repertoire of knowleilge anil Nkills, and how often iloen It 
concentrate on reducing and elimimuing certain praciiceN and behaviors 
or foarN and anxiotioN (hut militate against effectivoneNS? 

additive . ... analytic . 

How often docs InNorvice education allow a scrioUN reexamination of 
values and attitudes, and how often is it designed to reinforce certain prin- 
ciples? 

reexamination — . commitment 

The questions above are guidelines for looking comprehensively at 
different needs and interests in inservice education and reviewing the 
diverse means available for accommodating these needs j|nd interests. 
There is no shortage of good ideas or effective approaches to inservice 
education. However, there remains a real.problem in bringing the rich- 
ness and diversity that does exist into more coherent schemes. 

The essenctfief inservice education — perhaps better called continuing 
professional development — will obviously not be realized in the occa- 
sional after-school workshop or by providing a few new techniques for a 
^'technologist. ** Colleges and universities cannot continue to offer com- 
fortable courses to attract the experienced teacher, nor can teachers 
continue to take such courses for easy credits. Although we must better 
understand and respect the role of the teacher, the prevalent practice of 
simpleminded needs assessment followed by inappropriate on-site ac- 
tivities falls far short of what is needed. It is time to move more aggres- 
sively beyond trinket incentives, passive performance, and individual 
entrepreneurship. 

Continuing professional development will be enhanced when serious 
attention is given to such bedrock motivational factors as more genuine 
recognition of teachers' efforts, greater opportunity for career diversity 
and mobility, conditions in schools that allow for behavior more con-: 
sonant with one's convictions and abilities, and a more civilized and 
comfortable workstyl^. Additionally continuing professional develop- 
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iKieiil au^t be i\me mhciU\ci\ in tlw il^ily course of eveius, To rculi/e u 
iicHirecl mea!i»reofcompetenay--or more accunUely, to achieve « 8eiise 
of eHcellence in whul we do— may well be the most powerful incentive 
for cotilin|ieil learning, What one does as a teacher in a school should be 
bolftmor^^ public and more cooperative, ^oih colleagues and students 
shoiild coijitrihute to and share in one's growths There should be a cli*^ 
mate in which implicit acknowledgment of one's etYort by peers en- 
hances professi(vml self-respect, Continuing Interchange and iUalogue 
between teachers with diverse but complementary abilities seems\)be a 
rather foreign concept of inservice education, yei it has vast iKitential. 
To realize such a concept calls for a nu\ior rethinking of how collegial 
relationshif)s within a school can be nurtui^ed and how the vast and 
diverse support personnel now basically external to the ;^chool can be 
better integnited into regular sohool activities. ^ 

This is not to suggest thaUy^fryone be on-site. The theme of this chap- 
ter is balance and diversity* Many if not most colleges cannot effectively 
spend their limited resources on the resident type of approaches to in- 
service education, and they should not delude themselves that they are 
responsive and responsible when they do so. However, with the help of 
their colleagues in the schools, they can design programs to prepare 
more sophisticated and diverse resident support personnel for inservice 
education than are now in evidence. The British advisor model, varia- 
tions on the organizational development model, and clinical supervision 
models are just some of the prototypes for resident inservice education 
instructors and coordinators that need further testing. The problem is, 
not always one of limited resources. Often it is one of limited concep- 
tualization of what might be accomplished by reassigning and retraining 
existi^ig support personnel. The ultimate question of an evaluative na- 
ture is, I^a\^ you advanced the concept of inservice. education so that 
when the project terminates, there remains a more coinprehensive and 
coherent design for inservice education, and not merely me memory of a 
series of responses to personal needs? 
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Chapter Four \ 
Variabies Impactin^on the 
Implenieiilatloii of ' 
Inservice l^ducation J^grams 

Chmles J. Santelli , 

This chapter addresseN two Nepurate^ut rehUed items in inservice 
education; problems rehUed to the implementation of local prqjects und 
"^problems facing demonstration of local prAle.ct,s, 

Five years ago people who were interest^ in inservlce education had 
to search the literature very careftdly to find,even a mention of it. Entire 
articles that addressed inservice education Avere more difficult to find, 
and journals devoting the mi\jority of their spiiice to article^ on inservice 
education were ihdeed a rarity. ^ ^ 

Within the past five years there has been an upsurge of interest in 
inservice education. Three ms^jor variables have been given credit for 
the upsurge:*^ I 

• The teaching force has become more stable as a result of a decline in 
public school enrollments. The ^'revolving professiohal door/* through 
which hundreds of thousands of teachers each year have sought othier oc- 
cupations inside or outside education, has been closed. TKb jobs that many 
teachers equate with the achievement of upward mobility — for example, 
counselor/administrator, supervisor, and college teacher— have become 
in short supply. One illustration of the impact of this phenomenon is that in 
New York state the average number of years of teaching experience al- 

. most doubled between 1970 and 1975 (from five to nine yea;rs). The result 
has been d movement on the part of policy makers and others to recom- 
mend continual retraining ' -to keep teachers current.** Theii^ reasoning is: 
During the time of rapid turnover, new blood in teaching meailt new ideas; ' 
currently there is no new blood, so there are no new ideas oriechniques; 
therefore, inservice education is a necessity, / ^ 

• The decrease in i^ublic school enrollments has made finding a teaching s 
job extremely difficult for recent graduates in most parts of our nation. 
College and university personnel, mindful of the direct relationship be- ' \ 
tween public school enrollments and the continuation of their programs — 
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ind^^il, their Juht4-lu»ve utiiglu w^^yj* u^enimie enmllmisnu in 

mc\\m' ci\\m\\\o\hT\\cit iHiiunale inAw ih^inuu ruirilliueni oHheir mnjoi - 
r^j^lHinHibiliiy, which ih to piovjil^ the nmi/n wiih ^snough ^iimlificcl 
twhers, cuuiiMMm^ *io much ohhtJineiJOMrceii thni hlfle mtt^ntion w^t^ 
tItJvoMil i4» inj*<3i vic(B echicmion; tha \\m\ toi' uiulerBr«ihu<ie piognunji htin 
' now ihminishetl, j^o ihey cun lum Ih^ii uMentlou to iiu|)ioviny thohe cm - 
r^rUly (0i»chiim in lh<? j^chiioU of mir inUion; ftusrefore, there \h u resinnce 
avwihihie lor providing i^^iervice eihicution, 
• The i\mi\ oC'collective Ntrtiuining (or inihlic j^ector enipMyeeji 
hreuthed new hie inti> (eiuiier ornuni/Mtion^i uiul increuj^ed teucher in 
volvement in le^inhdion miuI pohlical uclioiu An tenchern huve (levehiped 
ami rethied their newly ucipiired power, they huve ipiickly hegun m nhed 
the image of the traditional doling schoohnujni^tlclmhodt'rane, and the 
steieotypeN ^il'more receiu vintage, Our MLw ///^M.v and Mn /V«7ii*rv. (A 
comparison ol'the innigcs portrayeil hy llrookn and Peoperfi with the nuuN 
ern ilay imagen ol'ieachers in (j/r^u Tmm'f, and Wi'lvomc 

Hack, Kotur ilhistiaies this tnctltu)rph6siN,) reacherorgani/ntions rea- 
son as I'ollows; Improvement in (Vnr educational system depends on the 
terms and conditions umlcr which the piol'csslonuls teach in om' schools; 
activities that are desired hy teachers slundd he achieved hy teacher or- 
gani/alions through negotiations ami/or legislation; most needs assess- 
ments conducted by teacher organizations reveal that teachers rate pro-' 
Sessional development as a high priority; therel'ore. collective-bargaining 
contracts shouliUproviile Tor inservice education hascil on teachers* 
needs. 

There have been many workshops, papers, articles Journals, and con- 
ferences devoted to inservice education. Federal agencies are aflocating 
time and money to inservice education. The Multi^State Consortium, 
which paralleled thejife cycle of competency-based teacher education, 
seems to have been reincarnated as the National Council of States on 
Inservice Education, The March-April 1977 issue of the Journal of 
Teacher Education was devoted to inservice education, and Phi Delta 
Kappan usually has a couple of articles oil inservice education each 
*nonth, 

Inservice education is on the move— but in what direction? Consider 
the following observations on the state of the art: 

• Most states have not even attempted to define inservice edncation for 
their educational systems, ^ 

• In the states that have attempted to define it, the definition has not met 
with universal acclaim, j 

• Most inservice education projects described in the journals deal with 50 
teachers or less. 

• Most articles in national journals and most speeches at national confer- 



Qft«n fjin<joump (mfWHo tinyihinn N^t^uti^i miyihinm ^t^^mi better ih^n 

j^iii(M»«|iia pr<ifiaiiii««in«ii(iiiilm( how ulr^mly Uu ntit^h of wNt 

ailni«(uriil |ir(im)iiii<!9iptMii (hm i^luim Umt ^0 hiivta oiUy 10 |(doii)e« oim 
piioiiriciN mul r«i^toii|[n ^iUtff in lo hnplt^in^iu iMN^rvic^ ^mii^uiioiV 
4KMill«lHir«illoii |inMHiiiiii:«iin«iil»i Uml i^Mlru llm( ^voryihjlnii will (h^ (1110 if oi\l v 
w« gooUl (H^)|lMbomt« 01 (hM( ^v^iyiliiuM will full if i^ollMt>#iiiioi) h 
Um^ii on iw; * 

«li(»w*iiii4»t«ll |)raiioMiii'«m«ii(N llml m ' i^Ki^tfptloiutr* in^«i^Ji<$ pio^ 
grum for 10 tcuchcrtt in kntk u Nul^ecl of linilloil upixsid uiul upi^tjphilliy , 
offoi^il )U u llmo Ihut tmppglitid to coincide with it IVoo |]«iioil; 

ao(im*iiiicl«Hloum iirunotiiic^imiiM thul i\^U\i\ (hi? prohl^nm fnchig well- 
in(en(ion«d miviK^utcs of imftrvice eUuculion. 

ThiH chkiptcr Qi^iiki full intd all of thoHo calogorlof«, hot it fulln omioly 
into the itoom^urHl gloom cut«uory, not bccnuNO I believe that inNOi vice 
cUiicution cannot be effecti vej4)Ut becauHc there are many problemn that 
muHt be Mi^vcil before teuch#H can buy into the proccNH. The followinu 
liHt is not ini-incluriiye or pr^kti/ed; 

1. Wfuu is lfLwr}dce edjiiMion? The only detlnitions with which 
people agree are ^QTproaiyM they are virtually unelenH. Reduced to 
their lowest commolli denominator, the dcfinitionn Hecm to indicate that 
iuHervice education k unythirig thtft teachers or others are engaged in 
that seems to make sense. Such definitions may be viable, but if the 
broadest definition were adopted ^Vi^e should concentrate strictly on the 
administration of in^rvice ^ucation because the process and content 
would be as variab^>s chanro itielf and as comprehenfsive as the uni* 
verse. ^ C ' . - ' 

2. Who should he^ the targ€ts^ t\( inservice eduQ(ition? Some people 
want to include otNy^teachefs;£>theVB advocate inservice education for 
cafeteria worker/, aides, monitjors, custodians, school board members, \ 
and parents. The real issue isyHW we encourage participation by the 
veteran teacher who is tunie|9 off by inservice education? Forcing inser- 
vice education on\teachers be tantamount to the Crusades. ^; 

3. Who should be involved in the governance of inservice education?' 
Most people mention teachers and admit^istrators in responding to this^, 
question. Othirs^^i^^ education personnel, school board ' 
members, parents,am^^ate education department experts. Who should / 
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bimrUii bf t^iighiri, Thit m^mltti^ will not in i(«ii>lf |iMMiiint6|f thi^ m^^m 
uf 4 |m\i0<^i. Th0 only w^y (tJolMbunition worksi i^i by involving p«upb 
who w^m to nmk0 it work i 

4. How will imm ii^f ^iimmm h¥ fmi{¥i^^ Fnn4in« of inti^i vi<^^ p*A{\- 
mum (ii 4 v«ry iliffl^Juli problem to iiolv^ \}ii^\^mm of sihrinWniii tmim^ 
for t^UuiPutioniil pnipoM^t*, t'HnuiinM of io^<^ivii3t$ «sitMi^rtlion numt l^^ 
vi«w04 in th0 wnmi of oui »aomMny It wovkl very iliffi^nlt to ti«»iiin 
m immyk^ i^\\m^i\m (Moirwrn in w ili<itri^t tbm mmwhU\$ on 
i^fuff; th0 f^nutii to be n^mni m inti^rvii!!^ mi(Kn^tion omM b« \mx\ \m\mi 
to hlr« bttck »tutt\ It WiUilU altio b« ilitticult to Inipbmisnt m inn^rvit^^ 
0Uiicution progrnni in a iUmki tinu hud oNniinut^^U Hon)^ ^ilii^utioniil 
pri>gramii tVoot Hh buUH«l; oii« couiii w«il iniuHln0 th<9 roui^tlon of piir^ntii 
to th*5 08tiibliiihm«nt of m Inmyk^ program in ^ \ii%Um that had etimi- 
nnted foreign Inngimgeii, numic, nrt* r^m^di^l r«ttding, bn« transportH^ 
tion, or inter^icholtutlc uctiviti^H. (A tHngiintial not«: Ctmlng progrum^ 
in schools f«nH hurilest on chllitr<?n tVoio poiwr furnilic^H; wealthier 
fumllieH can urYord private music lejisunj*, summer camp, etc. their 
children.) 

.1. Should thi'tr he rewards J(>r p<uildpoilon in ln\tfr\'lcf* ^duvotlon?' 
Some people advocate a system of innervice education tinanced by the 
employer; others want to make inservice elilucation the individual 
teacher*s professional resiHinsibility . Some people want school districts 
to pay for inservice education programs; others want the state to pay, 
Some people want to take the money currently paid to teacheis for 
graduate education and rechannci it into inservice education; others feel 
that such u practice would ultimately destroy inservice education. 

What d(K5s all of this mean for implementing inservico^ication dem- 
onntration projects? It means that there will be man;^bstacles— many 
non-believers and many negative attitudes. 

• If a project simply invites participation* it will probably be a small scale 
openition mostly attracting teachers who need the credit for certification. 

• If a project mandates participation, most teachers will hav^ a negative 
attitude toward it. 

• If a project is conducted after school* most teachers will be tired from 
teaching all day and will not be very enthusiastic. 

• If a project is conducted on school time* it will require releasing the 
students or hiring substitutes. Parent groups have complained about the 
former practice, and administrators and school board members will not 



If mniif V mH mm mm m\ p*>ivi^#4 m^\^ ^\mmm ^ pi^w^f bv 
ri^fiif Mlivf « of th# pmiif^i^Mvt^ i^^f u^i|)iit>u. iNy will fn\ n vis«it«ii 

iMil *luMi i)\m u mm fulUiw i*p I 

l.<9( M«» luw fw^toi IM ih0 hi%u>ry of iiu«8ivUo ciUnttMon. 

Mmi i0iii;h^riii h^ve vi^w^U inii^i vi<^0 ^Uucauun vU^-olli^ii^ ^iuini^iclii^ 

hml to fiiiflii i^i^rtificiition n^quirc^ui^^nu or hciCMUiii4^ th^y hftv«t f«ii thiiMh« 
0Htm imy Ih^v wouUI if^^^iv^ m ^ K«iMll wii^ ^ fiiiMrHii^l iave«iMn<»nt. Aii n 
ic^^mIi (hd pr^ivtiilinu ttiiiuulct uiwiirU iiiH^t vic0 ^iiiiculioii mm\$ iM^ihrnti 
Um\ uihnlnliitriiiorii ^% woll) luu b^^n, '*<)jv0 ih^ vM^iiit in ntt quici 
anU painkiiii ii wny »«i poi^Nibl^." 

^OHi t«ucherH huv^ viewed iiiaiet vic^ cilucuiiuii in e^viUHil UiinlricU i\h 
!i|HMmiic (ukI inconniiit^nl. I*mc(icully nil hmcH progmniit tmvo Ihh^m mw- 
Hhot uffuiiH with no tollow up uml no loi^K runge gouU--in nhort, m 
peiit)unenc0. To be oWnningtVil to t«ucli«i!i, muny people cluiiii, ima- 
vice eiUickilion Hluntld iiUilieAH a problem or ileticiency |>crceiveU by 
CeucherH. Iniicrvice progritmn In school dlHUictH Heliiorn, if ever, have 
Uiken thin approach. When they have, they have not been ho i«ucce9i)it\il 
aft they could have been bectuine they have UMially involved the princi- - 
pal or Hupetintendent. who irresponsible for evaluating teachers, it is 
unreal istic^o expect teachers openly to admit deficiencies to the person 
who rates their effectiveness. 
"^^ I have outlined some of the reasons for doom and gloom. Let me now 
relate the mnjor recommendations on inservico edui^ation that were re- 
cently released by the New York Commissic>]|j^^ Task 
Force on Teacher Education and CertincadOiil^t^^^^^ Force, 1977). 

Most states that have mandated inservice educi^tion have placed the 
^ responsibility squarely on the individual teacher— ''If you don*t ac- 
cumulate at credit hours or inservice hours Iny amount of time, you lose 
your license.** The important difference in the recommended plan for 



New Vuik iiUii w^mUI 4ho ihac ch*? piofciiiiiiMia) 5.irtH\cuii*i(Hi 

64.luui| iUailUi i I iival cUitvalUni ii^^^iii ii^i) wiHt|i( i.iiUMaci Willi vrilMidff::^ 
aiiii UiUV(;riilUii^ iti j^U^UUliS iiUi^Hi^i^ iMi»^iaiM^i vvli0l«: up|l< liiii^ 

« lull i|^>«;tvli «^ itiiiUt i 4M|Mip4') tif (UtiymiHiitiilg itiui ih>Mli»^i 

ii( (h^ t^iii lit^t ^ iMtduii V ic3i|HHt:»i(iiii<y iii!i(iM« Mnn ^liukiiU t( may t^^uH 
U| »u «|iM>M|iMt iif (jli^i llv m)|)liii«|ik nkiiU, %h H illiiy MU iiuli^ uMiUlU 
i|ii4l, vvliiiti liiii My ij» i k»uly liilaUU lu |iih |XJ|fuiMU4iu ii 

I hii mmiM lluUiif (U ll^iii^ l^viUIIMifiiUliUUHiis rui iM^t^ivli^ ^i^'^lMH U 
vi(U«t |(il> li^Uif^ijiU'rtt^ iikiiii^^l Ity tlir^ Ittiul ^liahU i 

Ictu iic^l S n)\ti whiv li iiic I if^iii ly initUtCit Cui Miitul pt^itiintuttu ti htM lU^ lUU 

^ hlltl I0litf('il Ol lllifllK MiHUil III CVt'iy ^Cil^it. lUiWt^Vf'l, Itlt^y HU^ iMiifcn 
niiiiUli uillvnicri ulul ilUtaiciiUuU^ Unulic^i^ titMH tiilU'tri wlio Wihk Ih 

• MitlMlily ichiliul HriiMVii«i Ciliu iiIUmi Ii (MliiitMlly ttc^iuiicil Ut \in'\uMi* 
iUc Unu hci (o i^s'sUiiui ii itcw lUnMUMi aiulAii iihlttlii u iic^w t iriU'iiliitl I he 
inui^UiiMi iMMii pitivi'iUtniilly riM liricil lo iU'Miuiiu-iittv Ci iOhrd, foi i ^ani 

Ii lUiiiMlM V, iiiul IS taiM^ifioii hoiii IrtK hci U> ailiiiiiiniiaUM , 

• iVisoiial InipiovttiiictM ii'lttli il iiisiMVUr i tttii iHioii ii i liauu iciUi t) U\ 
(ho (lU t (hut Ms iMMOiti y riuplhiMs Is tMi hs*l|tliig Iht^ lOiU iii'i Ih\ oiMc a y^cu 
i'litliy iiune t Uti hvr hiiinun hciitu uiihci than dm iU titiiiiiifct spt'i^itu pni 
tossitMiiil i-\|H'i(iMV I y|)ti iitlv, this tv|ir t)| rthii ;UUMiat i" X|u-i U'lU <• will Uc 
scit srh'i led, itiid on OiCiisuMi sril (liuH It'il <p|>. M) \\) 

» 

I he I ask I'oive miuli*: Ihc U)|li>wing hasic rctDimiUMuhitioiiN t>ii the 
iinploiiicitta(u>ii 1)1 iiisci vice Oiliicacioii: 

• tliat Uk at sclu>(>l(hstik ts pitwiilif Jilt) ichitcii iiisn vu iM)ppoitiMU(iCH t(M 
all pM>lossii)iial stall tuotnhci s; 

• (liat tospoiisihihty lot plittniiiiH aiul iinplciiicntiiig inscrvu o cilucatuM) 
be vested in UH.al sc hiu)! distiiet coiiniiiltros lOiitpttsed <>( tdlietal ie|>ie 
scniativos ol^thc ilistrict ami i>t the laciiUy; 

• that insei^j^ Oihicalii>n t»ccur ihiiinK the iioi inal wi>i k ilay aiul ycin as 
well as oiitsicieltm-fTeiiiul upon agieeiitent hetweeii iillicial iet»iesenta 
lives i»rthe ilistiict arul dI the laciilty; 

• that the state he lespoiisihle lor liiiulin^ insei vice |)iogiaiiis in each 



womM tuvilum^ tM^^^rviwc; lutiitraiiu u\ ilic «;ihm^ lUM iii Uhi^c^ 

illiiflH U (hfl( iUHlUt altOiit i( iM W0ia lucky «!|U)M|th Ul gfii f^il^ial IIMIM^V 
j hlul, I tfCiMnillCtiUiuliitM^ WiUild ilehMf^ latest VU(i CiiuCiillOII I'lHIl Ul, 

ihc^y wuMlii villis tiM » i|iiv<sniiiMc^ i^MUi:iMi«> thai itfi:oj||iM4<i4 (h«s n«^«ii 

fiU Input rViUU lUUtit lp4Uta», (ulOUUUtiUUilQi, iUUi aiclKUtl tUMtil iM€}|Uh«si> 

uu ilc^aiigu (iiui UMitli^mtiuuuuni l\nu> itUil lUiUmhty uuui uii|uuUiU, iUp 
ici (MuuiciultiUiuu wdulit V lOitic; it i)(t IK iui(? tin , iuui tu MiM ^ont«$ oahi Ui, 
MU)ii( cluiuttc (?tubuviU!t it\ (^iluv uMou chic; MUiy iUc iW^I 

liUc^i VU ci (knUMUduUiHI pMf ji^^ C IU Uu^ UtUUUK tUIci uuiy he tUl Ul<P V«;»g«5 of 
ctralitig the h«h( ju?i0i viv €;i|(^iiuuvstutlii>u pitU^^ < iu ttu? hi*ih)ty tttc^iUait 
(u»u, lull wiiluntt ti !>hiM^ (uir» (Iml iMiiig^Mtilpi lotlic^ i tuiu'i mul uiiiiiiiii/ci 
(tic ucM«i(ivc t0ciiuuH ol |ici»t)lc? tiivvatil iuHcivKc Ciiuciilhui. iUc |Ut»)rvt 
will iiiil i(^(tli/c its |)oi<?ii(iaL 

Wr iixic ilittuuK tiiuuuiul tuuulitiitm in t\M\%i \\U%iCH iti out luitiiUi. 

l .llllUllkillg oil i| new (lllllHt Ul CiluCiltiiMI WitllOUt it llliUNlVC illhlHUMl 4)1 

IVUc^ial money, mkIi ti^ with the (uliaation ot tlir hmulicapiKil m hiliii 
gnni cdnctitiDiu will he (litlicult. KclutioiiH hctwccn toucher unions ttnd 
HihiH)| ilintiictH arc attained over shiinkinu tinunceN ami lotieiKhincnt^, 
<\>llogcH anil nnivei^ities atul unionN have mu been on the hcsi of terms, 
especially over legislation on teacher centers. 

I hese are problems one cannot contrid or solve working alone< I'bey 
require lime to wi>rk out. One should he aware of them in en^barking ow 
demonstration and disseniination projects, ami one shoidd work towmd 
developing a manageable structure so that 'pri>jects can be used by 
otheis. If one only works ot\ a denuinstiation project and not on the 
bigger issues, the bigger issues will not be solved. 
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ment for all projects from the outset of planning. In general the amend- 
ment provides: (a) increased attention to improving the school/learning 
climate through Teacher Corps projects, (b) emphasis on reform in the 
training and retraining of education pers^nneHhrough Teacher Corps 
projects, and (c) a greater focus on demonstration, documentation, in- 
stitutionalization, arid dissemination of the fesults of Teacher Corps 
projects. 

Whatever Teacher Corps will -require of teacher education projects 
that seek to be demonstrations, one research-and-development question 
will have to be addressed: how to help school and university practition- 
ers in the project and other practitioners and agencies outside the project 
accept an innovation that has been dciponstrated to be successful or 
Useful for teaching disadvantaged and low-income students. That ques- 
tion is the focus of this chapter. 



Experience Concerns 

Teacher Corps emphasizes participatory decision-making and de- 
velopment by all who are involved in the project: fhe director, the pro- 
gram-development specialist, the team leaders, the interns, the school 
principal, the community-development specialist, the community, and 
the university administration and faculty. Usually Teacher Corps proj- 
ect personnel see research and development as an interactive process 
with abundant feedback from and commitment by all the above parties. 
Such a process tends to be nonlinear— context to needs assessment to 
treatment, back to hypotheses to retraining to analysis, back to field-test 
to documentation to evaluation, back to model identification to training 
design and curriculum change. The Teacher Corps' practice raises at 
least conceptual dissonance in the minds of many persons who expect 
research and development to be linear and systematic— background to 
hypotheses to treatment to field-test to results— with little involvement 
of others, particularly those from the real world of schools and commu- 
nity, and no change during the process. Research-based development 
ajpd school-based development are perceived by these persons as dis- 
tinct, as are theory-based constructs and practice-based constructs. 
Teacher Corps asks persons now to mix the two, to operate as profes- 
sionals in the space between research and practice, in a context where 
the university and the school are both equal. What is carried back and 
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forth from practice to research and research to practice will have to take 
into account teacher education efforts reported by content-based re- 
search and development, curriculum-reform projects funded by Title IV 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, competency-based 
teacher education, and elementary education models. 

If one reviews these efforts, one finds some common characteristics 
that are not shared by Teacher Corps demonstrations. 

• Research is seen as distinct from development; researchers are distinct 
from developers. In contrast, in TeacherCorps demonstrations the group 
decides what is to be developed, what has been discovered, what will be 
demonstrated. 

• Products and processes deemed ready for development are listed in 
catalogs when they have met some hard, scientific criteria. In contrast, in 
TeacherCorps demonstrations the criteria for readiness for demonstra- 
tion are soft. 

• Products and processes successfully reach other school practitioners 
when a salesperson or linker helps connect the user to the product or 
process through a series of concrete steps such as (a) awareness sessions, 
(b) selection of a product or process to review, (c) its try-out with peers 
who have used it, (d) evaluation of its relevance, (e) its adaptation to the 
setting in which it will be used, and {f) evaluation of its applicability by the 
user arid the producer. In contrast, in Teacher Corps demonstrations a 
group tries out products and processes as problem solutions. It selects 
those products and processes that it discovers on its own, at its stage of 
readiness, with its own expectations and patterns for access to and adapta* 

^ tion of a construct or material. 

• Trainers who are most successful in transmitting an idea, process, or 
product are not usually the inventors or researchers. Rather they are prac- 
titioners like those who will accept or reject the innovation. In contrast, in 
Teacher Corps demonstrations, trainers are those brought in to teach a 
concept that the group will manipulate or arrange. 

• Continuing impact of an innovation depends on publication and market- 
ing of a document or series of materials. In contrast, in TeacherCorps 
demonstrations, institutionalization depends on institutions hiring per- 
sons and granting tenure to those who know and can deliver the innovation 
in a particular kind of setting, continuing financial support to groups of 
individuals, and receiving acceptable public recognition for the effect of 
the demonstration. 

Traditional research-and-development projects provide little evi- 
dence about how collaborative decision-nnaking affects research or de- 
velopment , usually because little sharing occurs. Some evidence may be 
forthcoming from National Institute of Education-funded studies of 
School-Based Problem-Solving and from the Office of Education-fund- 
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ed National Facilitator Network efforts. 

Teacjier Corps has primarily concentrated on providing high-quality 
teachers for schools with a high proportion of disadvantaged learners. 
Projects have focused on teaching skills, attitudes, knowledge, under- 
standing, and even competencies to young adults moving into a very 
specialized mode of professional service as a teacher. The aim has been 
( to help people learn how to survive, how to influence, how to improve an 
environment under crisis pressures* Most research-and-development 
efforts i n teacher education have occurred in safer environments or have 
focused on a particular process skill, understanding, or competency that 
was seen as generalizable to all teachers. Teacher Corps projects have 
drawn together activists, innovators, trainers, and entrepreneurs, all of 
whom have reputations for impact on persons training to teach in a 
specific crisis school or system. These indiyiduals, as individuals or in 
groups, have kept track of products and processes for training similar 
types of people in other projects; they have assumed that the effect will 
be the same. Traditional research-and-development approaches have 
not made that assumption. So Teacher Corps projects have another dis- 
sonance with traditional research and development in teacher educa- 
tion: Teacher Corps develops complex processes and products to influ- 
ence a total but peculiar (in the scientific sense) kind of classroom; most 
research-and-development efforts develop simple products or processes 
for use by all kinds of teachers in the general kind of classrooms in all 
schools. By focusing on demonstration of effective practice, Teacher 
Corps asks education personnel to examine theory and practice in the 
conceptual spaces between the applicability of research findings to prac- 
tice on the one hand, and what works in an objective, high-quality pro- 
cess to support results in a research community. Reviewing the experi- 
ence and records of Education Professions Development Act projects. 
National Science Foundation faculty institutes, and other teacher edu- 
cation efforts provides minimal insights on how to address this problem 
pf research in practice. Some notions that bear examination from teach- 
er-development efforts under Programs for the Education of the Handi- 
capped are: 

• Learning about planning ancfevaluation, which assist in diagnosis of 
learning needs, is distinct from learning about classroom practices or stu- 
dent-involvement strategies, which are prescriptions for learning ne:eds. 

• Preservice training and inservice training are distinct logically, but not 
necessarily in reality. The key variable affecting program design and out- 
come is ability — that of the new professional at one extreme, that of the 
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experienced professional at the other. The variety of ability requires dif- 
ferent training simirtions for new and experienced professionals, to 
analyze their experiences and consolidate their learning. The same prod- 
uct and process can be learned by both. 

• Adult learning styles require that more initiative and responsibility for' 
selection of learning opportunities be placed in the hands of the teacher 
trainee as learner, interest and awareness precede exaniination and analy- 
sis^Vhich precede adaptation and evaluation, which precede acceptance 
in practice. 

• An individual's acceptance of truly professional teacher roles is de- 
velopmental and dimensional. The competency of master teacher in all 
dimensions is acquired by few. 

In sum, Teacher Corps projects are different from most currently rec- 
ognized research-and-development efforts in three significant ways: 

• Most Teacher Corps projects accept a developmental approach to re- 
search and development in which recycling and exploration continually 
modify hypotheses and treatments. The dissimilarity of this approach to 
the traditional linear approach is reinforced by Teacher Corps' collabora- 
tive decision-making. 

• Most Teacher Corps projects emphasize the training delivered to 
specific trainees and the ability of those trainees to perform in very special 
schools. Sucfi efforts require enormous commitment of personal energy, 
time, and resources to develop skills that are effective with a particular 
group of studjmts. 

• Most Teacntr Corps projects somehow involve the community, a com- 
ponent not usually addressed in ordinary teacher education programs or 
reseafch. 

What, then, are some techniques and strategies for demonstrating ef- 
fective practices tp those in the project and those outside it? 

. Alternative Approaches 

The most commonly discussed strategies for introducing educational 
practices to teacriers are: publishers; talking with fellow educators; con- 
ferences and workshops; degree programs; curriculum development 
pro^cts; reading professional magazines and research journals; teacher 
centers; the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC); and the 
Office of Education's National Diffusion Network. Of these, only some 
curriculum development projects with specially attached demonstration 
units^nd some degree programs with laboratory schools can be consid- 
ered systematic demonstration efforts that have communicated a par- 
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ticular teacher practice through a structured training program. Others 
have demonstrated a practice simply by pointing to a person, place, or 
material that can show how the practice works. Developing a systematic 
demonstration of an effective practice places certain expectations on a 
project: 

For Insiders 

• identify possible practices to be learned (often phrased, conduct a needs 
assessment); 

• through a catalog or awareness session, present a description of-the 
practices to the insiders eligible to receive training; 

• (sometimes) provide the insiders with an opportunity to visit a school in 
which the practices are being used; 

• (often) bring in a specially trained instructor to work with selected ^ 
trainees, usually through workshops; 

• provide time and resources to trainees to develop their own adaptation 
of the practices, usually through a small grant; 

• usually through a newsletter or a role as a trainer, often at a conference, 
provide special recognition to trainees who develop a workable practice. ' 

For Outsiders, 

• identify possible practices for examination; 

• identify adaptations of the practices that are in use in the project-neither 
activities of trainees or training components developed by project staff; 

• present examples of successful practices^again, either activities of 
trainees or training components developed by project staff; 

• prepare booklets describing selected trained activities or project com- 
ponents. 

^^?;above approach assumes that the practices being demonstrated 
have already been invented and somewhat tried out. A project is demon- 
strating how to make the practices work in^a particular settjn'g. i;atliciT 
pants in the project have actually refined the practices rbutsiders learn 
what has been refined and how. 

A second strategy for demonstrating effective practices placesproject 
trainees in the role of developer. Working with staff wh<i are experi- 
enced with the practices to be learned, trainees take the practices 
through sufficient planning, implementation, and evaluation in a school 
setting to make themselves competent developers and practitioners of 
the practices . Many who use this approach see teaching as an art learned 
from others through experience and the teacher as the practitioner of 
many interdef^endent roles. A demonstration using this approach would 
do the following^ 
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For Insiders 

• have trainees agree to work with selected master.practition^; 

• schedule a cycle of planning, implementation, and evaluation lo assurer 
that analysis, reworking, and adjusting of application and theory occur 
almost daily; " & 

• accept intuition, insight, exploration, and successive approximation in- 
the ^tual development of practices; 

• record and feed back progress toward installation of the practices being 
learned and developed into a model; 

• have trainees regularly discuss their growth as a professional teather. ^ . 

For Outsiders r 

• describe the characteristics of the practices being attempted; \ 

• identify procedures for becoming an insider; 

• present examples of successful development, training, teaching, and 
evaluation. <, 

This approach assumes that the ideal practices have yet to be de- 
veloped; what can be demonstrated is the state of the art. 

A third strategy for demonstrating effective practices requires detail- 
ing the characteristics (techniques,.skills, knowledge, etc.) needed f9ra 
person to be a recognized practitioner of particular practices . Trainees 
identify and select activities that will complement or complete their, ac- 
quisition of- the techniques, skills, knowledge, etc., that describe the 
practices. In this approach to demonstration, projects would do the fol- 
lowing: ^ 

For Insiders 

• specify |he characteristics needed to become a model practitioner; ; 

• identify acceptable activities that assist in the acquisition of the needed 
characteristics; 

• provide opportunities for review, diagnosis, analysis, and docuirienta- 
tion that plot progress in attaining characteristics; 

• certify attainment of characteristics (techniques, .skills, knowledige, 
etc.). ' . 

For Outsiders . v " 

• indicate experiences available at the site that will assist outside trainees 
in acquiring needed characteristics; ' 

• provide some self-learning programmed materials that will assist out- 
side trainees in acquiring certain characteristics; 

• provide a method for measuring attainment of characteristics; ^ v ' 

• provide a record of learning outcomes for outside trainee^ using tech- % 
niques. 
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The third approach assumes that a practice can be broiten into a series 
of discrete characteristics for which individual training sequences can be 
designed. It further assumes that acquisition of all of the characteristics 
equals competent- practice. The demonstration is in the evidence that 
certain sequences of materials, experiences, confrontations, and ac- 
tivities have a continuing, consistent, reliable effect on persons seeking 
to acquire the characteristics. What is demonstrated is the training 
package. 

A fourth approach to demonstrating effective practices is to use cer- 
tain practitioners as exemplars. In this approach a project would list 
selected exemplars, arrange apprenticeships with exemplars for in- 
dividuals, and record products and processes developed by exemplars 
and apprentices. 

The fourth approach assumes that a practice can only be learned by 
apprenticeship to a person who exemplifies the practice and is available 
to explain.^uide, and analyze. What is demonstrated is the complete 
practice of a master, which can be adapted by a student into a new fomi 
of excellent practice. 

The range of approaches presented here has moved from a precise 
listing of products and processes with some level of formal evidence of 
success to an imprecise identification of a practitioner who effectively 
uses certain products and processes. All approaches are currently in use 
as methods of demonsti'ating exemplary practice. This fact indicates 
• another fundamental disagreement in the profession and the research 
community: how one identifies a quality product or process and how one 
provides for a quality demonstration. Objective criteria help identify a 
quality product or process. Yet some qualitative processes and products 
occur in complex teaching and development settings where objective 
criteria are difficult to apply. The most effective demonstrators of effec- 
tive practice are master practitioners who exemplify excellence of appli- 
cation of products and processes, but who themselves are most difficult 
to identify with objective criteria. Thus, when what is to be demon- 
strated can be specified, who can demonstrate it becomes difficult; and 
When who can demonstrate is specified, what can be demonstrated be- 
comes somewhat fortuitous. Innovations with impact have large doses 
of process and product specificity and identified master practitioners. 
The appropriate demonstration strategy seems to be a contextual or 
philosophical matter. Effective demonstrations are recorded in all four 
approaches. 
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\ Demonstrating effective practices to practitioners inside and outside 
e project's target areas is one question. Another question is'whether 
the demonstration has an effect on significant others: the &culty of edu- 
cation, other faculty members, the school system as a%hole, other 
school systems, the state department of education, the profession, and 
faculties at other institutions. Demonstration for these audiences is usu- 
ally undertaken to attain professional recognition and continuing sup- 
port for the demonstration effort. 

Professional recognition usually comes in the following forms: {a) 
tenure; employment by a group of peers; (c) employment of a student 
whom one has trained iri/th rough the project; (d) recognition of publica- 
tions; f^*) approval of one's program by faculty groups, funding ^en- 
cies , etc . , and (/) adoption and use of one ' s program . People are theittar- 
riers of the practices in types (a), {b), and (c); materials are the carrieft^ in 
(J), {e), and (/). A demonstration effort, then, must from the star^ be 
aware that it needs somehow to make visible to outside audiences both 
quality persons and quality materials. A demonstration is challenge^ to 
{a) identify the quality characteristics of persons who would be acd^p|- 
able to the college or school system that hires and to the state de^r|^ 
ment that certifies, and (b) identify the standards for recording j^nd 
documentation that would lead to publication as a research paper,jas a 
material or text, as a usable handbook. Identification of the criteria and 
standards for performance and publication also indicates the kind$ of 
documentation needed to back up the validity of the demonstration and 
the performances of the particular irtdividuals who made such a quality 
demonstration possible. Efforts to document effective practices (je- 
veloped in a project by qualified personnel do not in themselves assure 
recognition or acceptance. Some recognition and acceptance by an in- 
stitution comes in terms of promotion into available slots. Some profes- 
sional recognition comes in invitations to publish and to spe^k^ Both 
activities result from demonstrated competence and through) pplitical 
processes that operate independently of the project, persons, or mate- 
rials involved. Quality can be controlled; availability of slot^, invita- 
tions, and space cannot, i |f j 

Continuing support for an effort is affected by timing, availability of 
funds, and commitment. Identifiable forms of support that projects seek 
from institutions as a sign of successful demonstrations are hatti institu- 

i 0, ^- 
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tional money for personnel, special-equipment and library purchases, 
space allocation or renovation, a new building, and endowment. 

All of ttfese forms of support are tied to reallocation of institutional 
dollars. Fbderally supported research-and-development projects face a 
significant constraint that makes acquisition of such dollars difficult- 
public ownership of their products and processes. If project personnel or 
supporting institutions expect to generate income from the sale of publi- 
cations or services, at the outset they must negotiate copyright and pat- 
ent arrangements that allow for such income production. There are 
my riad examples of products and processes left on a shelf by individuals 
or institutions because of squfi(bbles with the* federal government over 
ownership. Many a great dev^elopment group has been ripped apart on 
this issue. Many a professional effort has ceased while project members 
sort out among themselves who invented the idea or product or process 
and what is an appropriate or fair weighting of authorship and owner- 
ship. The closer one gets to a refined high-quality product, the more 
intense the ownership claims become from individuals. Then begins the 
debate with the government over equitable rights. Similar and more cru- 
cial conflicts occur between project and institution, ^nd between institu- 
tion and federal government. Ownership is not an easy question to re-* 
solve. Yet the money is the energy that can justify "and release institu- 
tional support. The long-term promise of royalties and dollars makes 
possible the investment in tenure (personnel) and facilities. 

Large federal grants are useful leverage, but total support from the 
federal govemment'^n outside agency reduces th& local or institu- 
tional share of ownership of the product or process. Asking a dean or 
president or superintendent for institutional dollar support for person- 
nel, space, equipment, a special facility even. 'requires long patient 
negotiation and continual evidence, not only that the projeod^s a qual- 
ity product or process and a useful impact, but also thattothers are in- 
terested in using the product or process. Getting soft or hald dollars for a 
quality demonstration means targeting the money, decision-makers, 
motivation, agendas, and even the various self-interests. Often federal 
agendas conflict with state and local agendas here, a problem com- 
pounded when both the agency and the individual claim ownership of the 
effective products or processes. On short delivery schedules, what dol- 
lars can purchase controls the project. In longer-term projects, where 
impact is more pervasive, what control comes with the dollars needs to 
be carefully weighed. Personnel at university research-and-develop- 
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ment centers have wrestled long and hard with this problem. Their expe- 
rience bears examination. 

. The point is not that funding agencies should be asked to put up money 
for buildings. The point is that developing a process or product to the 
stage in which it is reliable and efficient in existin/school^ and colleges 
requires a heavy investment of time, energy, and money. Refinement 
itself requires establishing controlsjo assure that personnel are skilled in 
delivering the products and processes. These persons require adequate 
support and recognition. Energizing and maintaining them at a high level 
of productivity usually requires: a clear agreement on ownership of 
product and process; a consistent, reliable allocation of resources to 
develop the demonstration and train persons in it; adequate facilities to 
house together the developers and trainers; and abundant support for 
product and process refinement, remodeling, field-testing, and promo- 
tion. The dollars for these key activities of a demonstration are the most 
difficult to acquire from the local or state level ..When federal dollars are 
used instead, ownership and sponsorship again become issues. 

When projects are assured sufficient federal, local, and other support 
to develop, demonstrate, and promote products and processes, they can 
build track records that allow them to gain institutional support for 
salaries, facilities, new equipment, and libraries. Institutional funds for a 
project come only by serendipity or over the long haul. Building a record 
of accomplishment and quality is the only technique that assures consid- 
eration by institutional money holders. And then they will need to see 
some recurring income from tuition, royalties, or fees that offsets the 
investment. 

Summary 

Effective demonstration projects will most probably follow patterns . 
already existing in the research-and-development community. These 
patterns can be summarized as follows: 

• Decide what you will demonstrate. Be precise. Give it a name. Choose 
products and processes that are drawn from a research tradition of some 
repute, and invest your energy in the acceptance of modifications of these 
products and processes by specific kinds of schools and colleges. 

• Acquire the necessary facilities, personnel, equipment, materials, time, 
and money to do a high>quality j<mv Define your quality expectations 
early, with your targets clearly in mind: the profession, the classroom, the 
college, the accreditation process, etc. 
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• Identify in advance the internal development process you will follow. 
Recycle often. Document products and processes used in each cycle. 

• Identify in advance the process you will use to share products and pro- 
cesses with outsiders. Establish clear ruJes and roles for outsiders Jnclud- 
ing the funding agent. Define what products or^processes will be shared 
when and under what caveats. Define ownership and sponsorsh/^r- 
rangements. ^ ■' 

• Give your project an identity distinct from the product orprdltCs tg be 
demonstrated. People are tied to products or processes; prg^tV are tied 
to institutions, Institutipnal support comes to a project-, 

• Apply "Rule 23": In all situations remember thg^eaitty overcomes 
logic and perfection. Do not lose sight of program cg^fut^while responding 
to political and personality pressures. -"^ ^ 

Finally, rejnember what many in the research community believe: 
The search for accountability cannot be based upon agreed-upon objec- 
tives starting from first principles, because there will never be agreement 
upon the nature or priority of social objectives , . . The present uncer- 
tainties should lead R&D planners to a strategy in which the process of 
experimentation is consciously used as a mechanism that helps define so- 
cial values. (Pincus, 1974, p. 138) 
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Chapter Six 

Demonstration of Delivery Systems for 
Inservice Education 

Karl Massanari 

The term **dclivcry system" incorporates two subconcepts — 
**delivery" and **system." The root word for ^ delivery" is **deliver," 
and according to Webster's dictionary (1%7), it has several meanings: 
**to set free; to hand over: convey; to assist in giving birth; also: taaid in 
the birth of; utter, relate; to send to an intended destinatioh'* (p\2t8). 
Applied to an inservice education project, the ^ifferent meaning^ould 
lead to different approaches to inservice education. \_/ 

From^the clients* (teachers') point of view, the' implications of the 
different meanings are one.or more of the following: 

• The clients want to be set free, or liberated (from ignorance or ineffec- 
tive practices). 

• The clients want.r (content, process, expertise, materials, etc.), some- 
thing worthy of delivery. 

• The clients want assistanc^in giving birth (to new ideas). 

• The clients want to hear utterances, pronouncements. ^ 

• The clients want jr sent somewhere (and in a certain manner). 

From the deliverer's point of view, the implications are as follows: 

• T|^'deliverer wants (o assist in setting clients free (from (he use of inef- 
fecUve practices). 

• The dfclivererhas.r (cbntent, process, expertise, materials, etc.), some- 
thing w(|rthy of delivery, and wants to hand it over to the clients. 

• The deliverer is willing to assist in gi ving birth (to the clients' new ideas). 

• The deliverer is ready to make pronouncements. 

• The deliverer wants to send x somewhere (and in a certain manner). 

This brief expur^ion into the semantics of the word **deliver" makes 
clear that thb word alone is inadequate^to convey what we mean with 
respect to* the provision of inservice education opportunities by an 
agency. ^ 



INSERVICE EDUCATION 

Likewise, the word system" has several meanings. Two of the less 
technical ones arc: A group of devices . . . forming a network esp. for 
distributing something or serving a common purpose" and **an or- 
ganized or established procedure: method" (Webster's, 1967, p. 895). 
Applied to an in^^icc education projc9l, **system" implies that the 
project hasffl) anorgSmized orestablished procedure todelivcrx and (b) 
a group of devices forming a network to distributee to its clients. 

What does all of this analysis mean? It suggests at once that there is 
more than one approach to providing inservice education opportunities 
for clients. One approach would be to select certain devices from a 
catalog of delivery mechanisms on a hit-or-miss basis, implement them 
on a trial-and-^rror basis, retain those that appear to work, and discard 
those that do not. An illustration of such a catalog is appended. Another 
approach would be to select certain devices from a catalog of delivery 
mechaniisms and design them into an organized delivery network. The 
network, or system, would be established in advance of delivery and be 
used to deliver the project's x, ^ 

I reject both approaches for these reasons: (a) The first approach is 
mechanistic/atomistic and would probably not yield a system in the long 
run. ih) Both approaches incon)orate the defect of predetermination, 
that is, determination of design prior to delivery and with little or no 
regard for clients' needs and interests. In addition, both imply the impo- 
sition of an externally designed system or plan, (c) Th^term '^delivery 
system" itself is inappropriate to describe what we really are talking 
about. We need to think of other approaches to the solution of the prob- 
lem. One approach emerges from interrelating the various factors that 
have a bearing on providing effective inservice education. 



An Emerging Approach 

We are concerned about the demonstration of effective strategies to 
meet staff development needs of school personnel in specific situations. 
The particular context may impose certain limitations; it may provide 
certain opportunities; ai\d it may itself be subject and responsive to cer- 
tain modifications. This approach to thinking about the problem rejects 
predetermined plans/systems. It emphasizes the interrelationship of 
staff development and a specific situation, the emergence of strategies to 
meet staff development needs from such an interrelationship, and evalu- 

^- ^ 
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4H INSiiHVfCli liDDC AilON 

iitiun of ihc effecUvenoNN of the NtrategieN (hut art» employed (quality^ 
control)* 

Ah illusUated in Pi^uie 1, (he determination of Ntrategie» for meeting 
stuff development needN (providing inservice education) In^ procesN in* 
volving the interrelationship of staff development need^, the content or 
substance required to meet those needs, the contextual conditions, and 
the available resources. In this approach, strategies emerge; they are not 
predetermined. Strategies, as used here, refers to the ways in which 
content (curriculum, instruction, experiences, etc.) is provided to meet 
staff development needs within the parameters set by contextual condi- 
tions and availablejesources. But strategies may also include provisions 
for changing existing Conditions, creating lyriiv^ ones, or e1(|^mding the 
(. available pool of resources. 

Although the main focus of this cimpter is on inservice educatibiL the 
approach of emerging stratej^ie^trs implications for preservice edui 
tion as well, especially when one views education personnel develop 
ment as a career-long continuum. The implications will influence b/th 
the campus- and the field-based components of a preparation pfdgrani^. 

Demonstration of Strategies for Meeting 
^ StafT Development Needs 

The fopic under consideration includes not only the determination of 
strategies to use in meeting staff development needs, b^^^ also demon- 
stration of those strategies. Let us return to our approach of examining 
the meanings of words and look at "demonstrate," the root word for 
^'demonstration": ''to show clearly; to prove or make clear by reason- 
ing or by evidence; to illustrate and explain esp. with many examples" 
(Webster's, 1967, p. 220). "Demonstration," then, means "an outward 
expression, or display; an act, process, or means of proving to the intel- 
ligence" (p. 220) by reasoning or by conclusive evidence. 

Application of the concept "demonstration" to the provision of inser- 
vice education likewise has twp^ meanings or implications: A project im- 
plements certain strategies for meeting staff development needs and 
shows clearly how they are to be implemented and how they work •te 
practice; and a project shows that these strategies are more effective* 
than others. The burden of proof of the effectiveness of the strategies 
used is not integral to the first meaning of the concept; it is to the second. 



B^QUUio Iho knowlpdgQ base Ihul supports stafTdevolopment needs to 
be expanded, ! take the position that demonstration shduld include ef** 
forts to show that ohe strategy is more effective than others, Such dem** 
onatration should make it possible to assert that: , 

1 . a particular utralogy (or cluster of strategies) In a particular contott (ui 
iloei not work or(b) Is more ofTcctive than some other ono. 

2. a particular Htrategy (or clustor of atrateglos) Is more cfTectlve than: 
some other Htratogy (or strategies) (o) If certain conditions are present, 
and/or f/i) when certain rexourceit are available, and/or fc) when a particu- 
lar content In involved. 

This position about demonstration has significant implications, Read- 
iness to experiment is a prerequisite. CarefUl documentation/description 
of experience is required. Evaluation is imperative. Some formal re- 
search m(^ |)e necessary. 

Decision-Making and Action Steps 

The implementation of an emerging approach to inseryice education 
suggests a number of steps for decision-making and action. The steps 
need not be taken sequentially. Decision-making about any one step 
need not be indep^dent of decision-making about other steps. Deter- 
mining the strategies! .to use in providing inservice education will depend 
on interrelating the steps. > 

1 . Determine how to identify staff development needs and what they are. 

2. Determine what instruction^ courses, seminars, workshops, indepen- 
dent study, pr^licum experiences, and training materials will likely be 
required to meet the needs. 

3. Analyze the contextual conditions to determine what restraints they 
impose and what potential they have for contributing to effective staff 
development programs; consider how the conditions might be changed to 
make them less restrictive. 

4. Analyze the available resources to determine their potential as well as 
their restraints and to consider how the available pool of resources might 
be expanded as necessary. 

5. Examine relevant research to ascertain which findings might contrib- 
ute to meeting staff development needs effectively. 

6. Interrelating the outcomes of the previous steps, determine what kinds 
of content (as defined earlier) are needed and the strategies for providing 
t^em. 

" 7. Estal^lish and implement quality-control mechanisms (documentation. 



•^0 INHMHVK li liPUCATIOh 

i)f (lie iitrale||ie» being liiieii, 

H, Modify the Mr«(egloii in aGCPrdnnQo with feeUbuok fVom exporlon^ 



A Final Word 

If the proposed model were implemented at u number of »ites, 
documentation, evaluation, and research would yield valuable flndings 
regarding the effectiveness of different strategies in different contexts 
with different pools of available resources, and for different kinds of 
content. Such flndings should be collected, clarified, synthesized, and 
disseminated to tfie education community. They would be valuable and ^ 
needed contributions to the knowledge base that supports education 
personnel development. Publications such as **What's Working 
Where*' and **What Didn't Work Here" would be welcomed by the edu- 
cation profession. Demonstration as used in the title of this article, then, 
means expanding the knowledge base that presently supports staff de- 
velopment of education personnel. 
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There Ih probably no ninglo areu in education that huH more naid aboUt 
it today, with less known, than teacher education. This is (particularly 
true of efTective teacher pnictices for delivering nervice to ctfildren. 

The basic reason for this condition is simple, Society has not ypt 
agreed on a set of objectives and f\inctions from which schooling can be 
curried out. The absence of agreement affects American education in 
general and teacher education in particular, We must resolve some of the 
questions about the function of the school, the function of other institu- 
tions and their relationship to the school, and the accountability of 
educators for the achievement of students. 

^ One of the problems plaguing education today is that because the 
school has a captive audience as a result of compulsory attendance, 'so- 
ciety expects it to solve all the problems that other institutions have 
failed to solve. Society further expects that the solution will come with- 
out large amQui)^j(s of new resources and without examining the struc- 
ture, climate, and organization of the school. Yet we have no real 
Icnowledge or empirical information about the most efTective ways of 



That was the hard half of my message. The other half is more optimis- 
tic. More can probably be accomplished now than ever before. To illus- 
trate what I mean, recall several, recent decades of history. 

Let us first go back to the 1940s. When one thinks about the 194()s, one 
thinks about the war and the war years. In my opinion thoslg years 
provided the last evidence we have of effective achievement of national 
goals by our society. During those years we as a people came together 
and made sacrifices and adjustments to achieves common goal. Some of 
you might disagree and say, 'There was the energy crisis.** The energy 
crisis (more specifl6ally the gasoline lines) was an exception, but it was 



-accomplishing the task. 
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nhorMiv^O, anil Um il ii^vei really mubilizea people behind u mm. 
Therefore, uh I Noe it, WorW Wwr II reully w«s ihe Ium lime we hhix 
people cttme logelher to achieve u imlionul ohjectlve, I cuiyjuu ihe 

The IWOh were what I cull ihe Perlqil of Complucencf Vmeliirned 
from the wur, in which there hml heen Hucces«. Amnen J hml begun tu 
emerge an a reNiilt of inconien (Voin work In the UcfeoNe plants, and pnw^ 
perity began to increase. Conip^ncy bogan to tuke hold an wc muvcil 
oiit of the cities, We aNMinned that we had achieved ul^jectiveH in the 
I*>40h that were going tu help un make a better society, SubiuhH, Nidiur- 
bia, and *Uhe good life'^^became the way of the mih. 

it waji not untif the early I%Oh, when Cunant (l%2) uned the phrase 
**social dynamite'; and Ricssman (l%2) wrote about the ciiltmaHy de^ 
piivcil child, that we began to Introspect. 1 call this Helf-exaininatiun the 
PeriiHl of Awareness. In this period several things ou:urrcd: We became 
aware of great social needs; we became aware of poverty; we became ^ 
aware of cultural ditTerences; we became aware ot dissidence; we be- 
came aware of cultural changed; and we saw a number of re volutions— 
of teachers, minorities, poor people, ethnic groups, women, and youth. 
Then, of course, there were the riois in the mid 1960s. Finally thei^ was 
the knowledge revolution. More scientific and technological informa- 
tion had been generated in a lO-yeur period than had been produced and 
accumulated in the previous 100 years. The tJhanges made us critically 
aware of the needs, the people, and the era. The irony was that because 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 miji because of ^. 
many other pieces of Great Society legislation, the Period ofAwareness 
was enhanced by the Period of Great Hope and Optimisn).\ - , ■ 

The Period of Great Hope and Optimism vyas cha/ucteri^VdbV great ^ 
promise. One unfortunate ihinli; about the period was our l^vei of expeo- ; ' 
lalion. We in the United States, as a people, had bccom^e so instanl-v'' 
product oriented that we demanded instant^ sOliitiojis in al^bir*•'^^*i 
cumstances. It is not difficult toundersland how this attitucje develii^ped. V' 
There were instant meals, instant playbacks in kportD instant retrieval >^ 
systems, and instant cooking. Therefore, the reajJoning wert|,:soiutiojis P 
are not a problem. Resources will be obtained ib'meet the need.%uccess 1 • 
will occur, so we can forget about a problenibafore we lb?e our paliferlce / 
with it, and another problem can then be tackwd untifmtproblem$ ar^^^ 
addressed. i ' / 

It look a while to learn that human problenTs do nclt readily yield to 



IN^rilltTIONAl HliiilHJNiinMMrV ' * ' S^ 

Fcrlml o(C)i<9at Hop« uiul Optinii^im I0U tj) Uie lUlOs, Ihe pieweia, which 

thd fii Ht ihvee (puii teiN t)hl\<3 t97Us, Itjey uie |)UHt und when 0110 in hiok- 
ing uNttiiiigs in I%(lu^ipcct» ir in e^HieiSo'be ouich nM>re unalyiicul. 
' U rej]iiiHls1iie of wHuri heaiil H^nry KiNHingei , hi hin Um Uiiyn aw 
Syciwhu y ut SjMieH |e|l ilgmiip of newNpuper eilitorn about the dilt'ereucc 
belweun po^y dcciHioa-njaking aiul policy »MiulysiH; In pohcy tieci- 
sion-niiiking yoU have to iiso v^hatovcr data arc available to you at the 
iuotneut when a deciH|()ifijlsitiqMireil to niect a sittiution/l inie can force a 
deciHiun twju.wouUi huve iWi^ dillerently had nuac time been 
available to gather, utore di4a. With policy analyNiN, on the other hand, 
yuiJi,havo as nuiiSh time as you need for the opportunity to collect ad- 
ditiii^ud data after tlie tact. I his, then, enables you to analyze the con-^ 
text ill which the deci^^ion was made. 

- . Reci>gni/ing the-dilTerence between policy analysin and pplicy deci- 
j^ioiVrtuiking, J wjll.discuss my view of the I'i70s and wherta we might 
eJcpect it to lead us. v - 

The first >eafity is i|uite clear. WcAue in a financial crisis, 4i is also 
qilile c^yrderlt thift we have an energy crisis. Further, the issue of ac- 
countabilijy, whether it has been fostered by competeiKy-bused educa- 
■ . tiyn,or by state legislation, is real and pressing. There is a feeling among 
\.*some,that competency-based education can. in fact, force schools and 

teacheVs and universities to be mOre accountable. 
-I ^Related to this, we are hearing more and mole diiicussion about how 
one might look at achievement. My basic contention is that, in this 
:^,PeHod of Reality, we are looking at achievement myopically. We are 
^letting the issue of achievement and the problems faced in attempting to 
^develop a system by which children learn better, obscure reality. 
VTecho^logy^, especially media, is producing better informed and more 
sophistkuted c hildren and young adults than ever before in the history of 
this country. That fact is extremely important. Jt forces us to ask 
whether we are using the right kind of instrumentation and the proper set 
: of assumptions in looking at what children know. This issue Avill have to 
bo, faced vyUen \^e ask the question: Is the structure and organization of 
schdots arid the process of schooling any different now than it was a 
hundred years ago? In the Period of Reality we are going to have to 



it90Xitmin0 uiM u^i^Minpuunii ntnuti this leuchinu l^mitlnH pioc^itH. MohI 
impoKunl, wt? muy huvu to fiml u wmv to mlucHl^ our Nociisiy to the fuct 
thul oMf uhlldrDn iire not ho il^fi^idtu im^ newHpiint imlicutcii). 

rh0 pK^H^nt ueii^rution will pluy mi huporlAnt role in thts [S^Hih, u tiiuis 
tluM I think will cmm to he known m the I tunmne PeiioU. Tt\c evidence 
thut we uie heginniny to genemte with regmil lo iniliviiUuili/eU inittiuc- 
tion nmi petNonuliml serviccH will wui runt thut lei in. Weure beginning \ 
to leuli/e thut there in truth to the luliige, '13itferent strokes tor Uifterent 
I'oIkH ** Children do not leain in the sunie way, do not le^ipond to the 
smm kituh ol stimuli, uiul do not even have the stune intbnnation needh, 
I he challenge thin pieNents, olcouiHe, in in termH ofour training, ilislor- 
ically we have not t>een trained to sort out the dllferences among chil^ 
dien, identity them, diagnose thenu and then conliilently piesciilH?, 
IVom the totality of educational experiences, the kind ol activities tVoii;f^*^ 
which a child will hcnelit most. Once achieved, the movement towaiil 
humaneness in learning can loster new attitudes and heliers not only 
about the nature of learning, but even more important, about the hu- 
manness of teaching. We will no longer concern ourselves about who or 
what the learner is racially, ethnically, socially, economically, or 
academically; he or she will simply be a humltn being with individual 
needs that must and can he aiet by teachers who have Ciudulence in 
themselves and the materials they use, and conlldence in and respect lor 
the children whom they serve. 

Only then can we move to what I call the Period of Technology — a 
time when technology will be viewed as a resource that can be plugged 
into a humane system: One of the big dilemmas faced in education today 
is whether technology is being devised to replace or supplement 
teachers. We lend to be very fe'arful of our own technology. This is 
understandable. For some reasop we have put the cart before the horse. 
We cannot move from technology to humaneness. We have to begin 
with humaneness to accept technology. 

Once we have understood and accepted technology and its use, the 
year 20(K) will mark a truly new Period of Discovery . By that time we will 
have recognized that technology is a vehicle that helps us discover a new 
world and new people. When this occurs, we will be able to deal ear- 
nestly with the question of an international culture. We will no longer 
think in terms of a national culture or jiiven a national pluralistic setting. 
We will think in terms of a global cultural setting, and we will have a 
world view of people. 




ii« i^um«) (nm\ \m\\\\\iH)m uml te^l u very nriunu ublikiiilion ui tljiem. 
Thu«*<? iniiM»Miipmi h^ve cermin reiiponiiiWIiiieJit' «nU m mn\ lo ihpm 
mrm\ oiii, Th<^ iiu\ior j^hurtconiing \h (hM( w«? huv^ nol d0ve|i>|ie|il h 
tiyM^ni uvu^ueriuin whul reiipon^^ihillty \h reu^onHble for whiqh ii^t^duh 
(ioM, With thin point in mimi, lei m look ut in^itittittoniU retiporiHihiiftiii in 
i\w cuoteHt ot' in^iervice eUticutioit* ' ' | 

Ah wmh meritioneil eurlicri we Hte in the woi^t \m\ t)ehl(|oti;nnie»i. 
HihtcutiM^i (enil ti) nee torceii ut work utituinNt them rather thun iof- th^^rn. 
i hi^i perception hus precipitateii the need lor colUilutrutive re|^ttii|^h|p^ 
lunong Ihoiie who, hiNtoricully, huve ntooU lUooHVoin one anojher'i jjlnqh 
collulxMiitioM niuy he the only reul niternative Am Htnvival, Vifhat ill hi^^ 
cominis ipiite apparent h that teachers are not yoinu to remain powerl^^i^ 
in this new relationship. I hey want to he invo|veU In ilecision ntakinu* 
I hey want to l)je involved in priigrani tuhuinisiration. Ihey wantjto he 
involved in and acconntahle Tor what it is they, in Tact, will cairy^onti; 

Institutions of higher education have historically placed teacheli^ edtr^ 
cation i>n the lowest rtmg. Yet much is being di^manded of teachet; edu- 
cation to ileliver now kinds of services to ndw kinds of clientele, flf 
schools of education do hot change, they will go out of business. Ni^o^ie 
will seek their services. j Y 1; 

The evidence of what is happening is plain. Take, Tor example, ei|hcr 
the new Congressional legislation on the use of federal money or !!{f|ite 
legislation on the use of state money, both to educate teachers. Can it 
really be argued that institutions of higher education are going to deliver 
the same kind of services to a smaller and smaller clientele? That kinc^ of 
thinking is oiU of the cpiestion. The key is whether those of us responsi- 
ble for the institutions are in positions to make the necessary transition. 
The question is no longer. Can we? hut How will we and ho\^ soon? 

Neither schools nor institutions of higher education can traihand edut 
cate teachers alone. One provides the experiential base; the other 
provides the theoretical base. Add to these the political, philosophical, 
and pragmatic buses provided by the commimity that these institutions 
serve. Each contributes a part that can no longer be excluded from 
schooling and teacher education— hence the necessity to collaborate on 
the appropriateness of strategy and the distribution of responsibility and' 
function. In a period when the energy crisis has brought attention to 
waste, there is no room for the duplication of functions or the intentional 
or unintentional waste of human potential. The transition from what 



praa»p«^liv« m m^i^^m^ H time (o ^^p^diti thu pmc^nii or tmnsiiipn, 
hawever ilift\?iiini (hn nmir© will N from pi>?*i<?ni, 

One of ihe impormnt n<»«iU U to «i^t ^Iwiity on whwl ii* m^wni by 
l^rm ♦*in^<?ivi^?<» ^Muctttion/' It wouW hotfT^t^ftil to MUcMssi whut 
kinUii of tmininti Senium, not n^c^ii«wii|/(i^w on<?«^. mbi ^ ^jiitusiai^ rfui 
unit why, Tho United StuteH Office iif HdutJHtion regogoi^eU five yewii* 
UMi> thHt the leiitit umouni of re^euK^h und doi^unientutioii done hun been 
in teavlier eilu^idiinv- re^euivh »nd docnmeniuiion thut rehile (he 
anunnn of reHouiveii loied for tiuining (o the U\\\mi of thto training on 
teMt^hern luul (heii behwvior. and the impact on children, We hi^ve not yet 
Heen how (hoj*© (hree piemen fit together. 

We nuiHi become ubie to indicate, not only fur our^elvoji bnt tor 
others, (he corulitionfj on which an elfort is being inaile and the extent to 
which, in (ermn of (be oliJecdveH esitablished. there is or \h not «MCceHf<, 
and inoHt impintant, why. We most become accuNtumed liKM^ing iha( 
. something wan not succeHHt\il and why, without having peoplefeel that 
sonicbiuly has to |>e (darned. This can only come abont through holiest 
collaboratii>n. It will cnme about when each insdtution makes clear (he 
extent lo which it will deliver the kinds of services fur which it can be 
acct>un(ablc. We need ti> sort out (he areas in which inslituiiunal resLiv 
sil^ilities overlap and ihc areas that are (he responsibility of particular 
ins(itu(ions. We mus( no( be atraid (u gu to (he coUaboradon (abJ and 
ncgo(ia(e from that position, a position of strength. If we really^ekpect 
institutional change, and if we cxpec( ins(itu(ional obligation, we must 
begin (o ask (he iiues(ion» What has (his ins(i(u(ion his(ovically been re- 
sponsible for doing, and wha( can (his inN(i(ution be accountable for 
doing now? 
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H0«<i>ttah/l hdiiiy abtuil Ini^oi vWis lUhiculioMi und Oih<?r K^liil^U Hf?fui- 
eticoH. t ho ili)ciMnoai h luM iiuLiulcU N cunipidh^iiHive. U^am w^i^ 

luHimlcH the kiiul ot avuiluhk lil^nmuc m (he topic ami Uio variety of 
kiiuU oi in^iei vicc education progiaiivs. t he fact that a piogiani in listed 
in this docinncnt iIoch [lot neccHHaiily indicate a degree or*gooUtteHH.'' 
No evahiution criteria rehited to progranupiality were used in making 
the Melectionn. 



A Sampler of liiservice Education Progrums 

The programs described below are samples of existing (or recent) in- 
service cdiication projects. They were selected dn the basis of unique 
features that might be of interest to readers. The site of each program, 
the name of its director (if possible)^ and a brief narrative describing the 
program arc provided. Special features of the program arc noted by let- 
ters at the end of the description. A key to the features follows: 
A-r-usc of a computer 
B— self-improvement contract 
C — teacher center structure 

D — mobile delivery system , . . 
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ll^iiifd^ ainlir/iiii cif ^MUiavjiiyiil m^ifiiil^l^ 

AtAHAMA, CtiiittnmuMi l^r«i|liit<inil tl^vfl^pfiifyt in*ii|riiii, H^mi 
mmi hy AuNiifi Univi^iiiiiy , ih« Altthnnm P«|>«iim«»jil of m\h 

HuNft Mttyfl#ia in *'AlttbMitm*ti t>)Oj><jiii(iv« l*iogittin foi r<^tt^Jh«r 

H^vompMih U)m mk^i M mmt \m^\ Ui»trieu in pluoninij, 
iMui Mi)pl<»iu<»nun|i pror^ii^iiMiiii il^vulopm^m pioHmmi;(A) \m kiiowl^ 
«iiti« mil informution uuiii^it ft om thtt linpl^f u^nlHlion of the program m 
imoim^H for ih« iniprov0in«iit of i*iuch0r pr<?p«iiUion progmms Au 
burn Univor»ity;(c ) make ttvuil^blo to tlrfit yi?nr p«r^oiin«l profo»nlonal 
HcrviccH UoJiigncU to enhance (he probability of NiicceHsftil role {Hii- 
fornuince; and (</) develop a viable uuHlel for uHNjIsiting the State Depail- 
nient of Kilucation. teacher preparation inHtitutions. and public school 
districts inetTectively implementing (he resolutions of the State Hoard of 
lulucation. I hree charactcristicH make thin a unique collaborative pri)« 
gram: a denuKratic governance structure; a unitted budget, and ?ihared 
rcHOurcen, F (• II J N 

COLORAIX). Au aUernullve delivery nyNtem for innervke vivciitloiiail 
teacher education, Sponsored by the Colorado Stale Board for Com- 
munity Colleges and Occupational Fdncation (Denver). Colorado 
State University (FortCollips). nepartmenl of Vocational Edncation. 

^ and University of Northern Colorado (Ckeeley)* Department of Vo- 
cational Kducation. Reported by Donald I . Richardson et al. in tif- 
fh tiveness of an Alternative Delivery System, for In-Service Vo- 
cational Teacher Education, F inal Report. Denver. Colo,: Colorado 
State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Education, 
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tfwitfr «dw#*i»jtt»» ttiiAi wowia Mvfiijwni htmisir* i>r aii»f unpen**, 

«{iMn»orini inmimUiifw sua «#iw;h«r i;iHir*l(Hi»iar* mm nil «§ i viv:«> <ir^ti 
in v^H:«ii«nttl «tlMi!«UtMi roimulMt#il 4 *5Mnt^MlMw An hIwhwuvk deliv 
«>iy nyki^ni rni Mft v!*»nip4i» inndut^tiuti ukinn via*ai«|H»» miuI itlhsr *»m 
iiiovitiui*! titttioMMtit, iMitMi»a nHM»(l«», wmi lHi;iliiMKn« »l*»vti|MM liv 
iN liMve Hi»viiiiMn«i ItAoiiil vm (ho loinilfk ur tiiiia n**!* uf the tUM 
i\m0 iiuHlMlii)i mto i)Kiii|HM«»i»i( imu (h« UMwl iwi ium*, wtiii^h hi* 
ti««ti hy tMitittnfiiii «ii i«s«»;h th<> <ei)»m mU An»im*\ malm 

( ONNlit l K in liw < •iii«r fiM OiMii Kiluiiiiion (Sumo, Ciouiu« H 
Ditinini, ( mllipiliii) ^|)u)t«(ii««| hy (h« »)iiivis(»uy or I'ltnticciiita 
(.Sl»iri«). Heiioiicd hy (icuige li, Piuiimu iti ' I h^ I cnlei tuH»p«in 
liilm:tt»ion: A Vmm WIUuhiI AWm* i 

tUia ''iitiv0ljii||'' t<?m;htit ccstil^i , hiiHltfil hy th^ J«!>i4!4i^ Smiili Nuvti^ 

uiui ^iutr am invaivisd in planning ami inipl^iuciiting Vmm iKtiviu^!^. 
\ ht CmMci ptovut0?t college! ctdilil coiM?i0!i*, Hmm ^^nm^n \\\e tiUii 
luughi hy liKtil icttchern wilh !ip«?clwl csx|>if»1is*<s I hc tlrHt sCcp att^r jioIcc 
(iuti of ?<chool!4 III pailicipaKe in ihr progiain in to havo the conHMltaiH 
woi k with Un3 tacMlly to ilclcraiine ncs^tU of the school ami coiiuminily. 
I he HchiH>l may pailicipate In holh legiotuil and loval in^ei vice pro 
gianiH. 0 F <; 

C ONNI CM U IJI\ Th«T«i«ch«r C«itl«r, lm\ (New liaven;l oriiine I e 
vin. C iHuUinator; Robert Htuwil/, Hoartl oi nireclors), Kepoileil hy 
C orinne LcVin ami Rohurt Horwit/ in " I he I cachcr C enter. Inc, 

{NewFlavcn,C'onnccticut): AC aHeSlutly.'*/';Jia'rfj//i>/i<j//.(t'cW<' 
im,.?.?(6). 434 439, 

Foumleil in 1971, this imlepemlent nonprofit renource, support, ami 
atlvinory center \s governed by a volunteer Hoartl of Oirectoi^i ami ad- 
ministered by a full-time paiil cm^rdinalor. Both parents ami !^ uvhers jire 
members of the Board of Directors. Founded and run by rc?achcrs, the 
Center is unatYiliated with school system»ior goverimient agencies. 7 he 
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A iOiMsc 111 illiigiuistu itiul piosi niHivc unuliitg iu^^ti lu Moii wu^tU'hv 
civ'i\ hy titlolhU^ lo i\ ^MUi|> of kijukit^iti li'n tin tnigh OmuI unitlc icat hri ^ 
in the Appiihu hhiii ic^ioii I lie v otnsc i iiiisiMtCil \* hUll tioui i uloi 
vultHMapcil IcsM.uiN, IJ pic ia|icil ;uuliiMcvicvv hcgittrnl'i. liihtUdtiH y iU 
hVilics» lioK U*n1h, icliiltul u^iullUfci iiiiilcUiils, uiul Ihirc h niiiinlc Ncini 
n;ii pn>giaiUH icIcviMnl hvir I) K M I ^ ' ^ 

MAKV I ANI> Ihv S|iiiii||hnM>k/Ki\y IVuihrr ImIikiMIoii CViiltft. S|uui 
\i\\Ci\ \y\ Monlgi>niciy ( DuiKy INihlic StlumK untl ihc UnivciMly oi 
Miiiyliiiul ((Ullogc l*iuk). KcpiHtctI IVy Wiivo Sliiiiurs in "Inscivito 
( ouIscn; DcMgnctI i\n I ciuhci Inpiii/* in I vclynl)il osioO'<l )./^«» 
/r\\it*Hiil i'li*f)nu'n( ( / v; Iht' MurvliituiApptiUn h, Annap4>lis. 
Mil; Mill y land Male I )cpiiihncn» ot lHliuahon, I >iyisiim of ! iMtifk a 
llDM aiul AccicdilatiDM. p. 1\. 
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ulty and the inservice teachers remain on-site, they are available to re- 
turn to the classroom if necessary. J L 

MINNESOTA. Project Open. Sponsored by the University of Min- 
nesota (Minneapolis) and the Minneapolis Public Schools Teacher 
Center. Reported by Kenneth R. Howey in an unpublished paper, 
University of Minnesota, undated, p, 49. 

Project Open allowed a number of University faculty to assist the 
schools in design and development of school alternatives. After a 
three-year develoj)mental period, this model became the prototype for 
training both presciyice and inservice teachers. In return for the Univer- 
sity's initial invcstrhent in the design of this model, the schools collabo- 
rated fully in the design of a teacher education curriculum for preservice 
teachers desirous of^eaching in such schools. This was done concur- 
rently with the planning oC inservice programs for experienced teachers 
^ who wished to move toward more open classrooms. C 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Live, Learn, and Teach Model (Durham; Sid Eder, 
Director). Sponsored by the University of New Hampshire (Durham), 
Department of Education. . K 

This experimental program at the University of l^ew Hampshire is 
designed for both preservice and inservice education and emphasizes 
the exploration of alternative learning and teaching approaches in envi- 
ronments that encourage creativity. M^or characteristics of the pro- 
gram include activity-centered learning, collaborative team teaching, 
community-based education, interdisciplinary curriculums, strategies 
for implementing experimental learning in traditional school structures, 
multi-age learning, and teacher-student interactive skills. D J 
NEW JERSEY. Inservice programs based on research on teacher effec- 
tiveness (Trenton). Sponsored by Educational Testing Service 
^ (Princeton), National Commission on Performance-^Based Education 
(Frederick J. McDonald, Director). 

Research is being conducted in the Trenton school system to deter- 
mine teacher effectiveness. Results are being used to design inservice 
programs. Preliminary indications are that the training programs, which 
focus on basic skills, have significantly influenced the grade-level per- 
formance of the participants*students. O 

NORTH CAROLINA. Appalachian Training Complex (Boone). Spon- 
sored by Appalachian Slate University (Boone). Reported by Joel L. 
Burdin and Lorraine L. Poliakoff (Eds.) in In-Service Education for 
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Rural School Perjpnne/p Washington, D.C.: ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Education, 1973, pp. 76-77. (ERJC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 073 082) ^ - 

Retraining is provided for administrators, teachers, and aides, using 
schools in the region as educational laboratories. Needs analysis and 
program decision^ are made cooperatively. TheComplex itself serves as 
a cktalyst. Programs are developecj in one school, which then becomes a 
trainmg cen^r for other schools. C L 

OHIO. Ediiciational redesign and renewal. Sponsored by Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education (Columbus),Division of Educational Redesign and 
Renewal (Virginia L. Kunkle, Director). Reported by Virginia L. 
Kunkle in ''Educational Redesign and Renewal for Elementary and 
Secondary Schools," /n5emce, May 1976, pp, 2-3. 
The Division of Educational Redesign and Renewal provides non- 
commercial material, resources, and consultation through a product- 
oriented teacher-centered approach to stafif development. Three areas 
coordinated by the Division are thie Ohio Right to Read effort, cur- 
riculum redesign, and inservice education. The project has four primary 
goals: (a) provide a ready source of instructional guidelines for schools; 
(b) develop programmed inservice materials for teachers; (c) assist in 
institutionalizing diagnostic inservice education; and(c/) develop inser- 
vice materials on methodology that can apply to any textbook series or 

iht existing supply of print materials used by schools. I 

• J, 
OREGON. Portland jDdnsortium Training Complex. Sponsored by 
Portland Public Schools, Portland State University, Portland Associ- 
ation of Teachers, and Teacher Corps. Reported by MaryGouriey in 
V'The Relationship of Inservice Education to Program Improve- 
^ ment,"/n5erv/c6^, October 1976, pp. 3, 1 1-12. Also by Mary Gouriey 
in "Relating Inservice Education to Program Improvement: An 
Overview of the Portland Consortium Training Complex," in Roy A. 
Edelfelt (Ed.); Inservice Education: Criteria for and Examples of 
Local Programs, Bellingham, Wash.: Western Washington State Col- 
lege, 1977, pp. 65-69. 

The Portland ConsprtiumTraining Complex is an urban training com- 
plex based on student, teacher, and community needs. A collaborative 
decision-making model provides parity and equity. Features of the 
Complex include: (a) cooperative planning by the local school district, 
the institution of higher education, the local education agency, and the 
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community; (h) management consistent with a collaborative decision- 
making model; and fcj community, preservice, and inservice program 
components that are derived from needs assessment activities itJ a 
school setting. The inservice component is related to program improve- 
ment in two ways: inservice activities designed in response to the im- 
mediate needs of the teachers; and use of the Comffeld Model, based on 
the assessment of desired outcomes for the specific student population 
and the assessment of institutional progress within the project. J K 

PENNSYLVANIA. The University Inservice Teacher Education Net- 
work (Betty B. Schantz, Director). Sponsored by the School District 
of Philadelphia, Philadelphia Federation of Teachers, Philadelphia 
Association of School Administrators, Pennsylvania Department of 
Education, Beaver College, Cheyney State College, Pennsylvania 
State University, Temple University , Villanova University, and West 
Chester Stjite College. 

The Network is administered by a Board of Qirectors representative 
of the five constituent groups, with membjers responsible for obtaining 
"at home'' agreements from their respective organizations and/or in- 
stitutions. After a year-long planning process, the Network opened in 
September 1976 in cooperation with the Philadelphia Intermediate Unit. 
During its first year of operation, most of its attention was devoted to 
working out administrative/management agreements and to the offering 
of a limited number of inservice education courses. This model of coop- 
eration between the various constituent groups is envisioned as a begin- 
ning effort in a statewide system to meet the inservice needs of 
classroom teachers and administrators as they themselves describe their 
educational goals. J 

PENNSYLVANIA. Inservice education through computer-assisted in- 
struction. Sponsored by Pennsylvania State University (University 
Park). Reported by Joel L. Burdinand Lorraine L. Poliakoff(Eds.)in 
pht'Semce Education/or Rural School Personnel, Washington, D .C. : 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, 1973, pp. 78-79. (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED 073 082) 
Teachers in Appalachian Pennsylvania are brought computer-assisted 
instruction via a mobile van. The program assists teachers in recogniz- 
ing and helping children with handicaps. Using a central IBM computer 
instructional system with 15 terminals, the program offers private tutor- 
ing for each teacher at convenient hours. A systems manager travels 
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with the van and hires a systems operator and two proctors at each stop. 

ADM 

TEXAS. Professional Development Center. Sponsored by the University 
ofHouston. - 
A staffdevelopment center serving preservice teachers, graduate stu- 
dents, university faculty, and inservice teachers, the Professional De- 
velopment Center features a variety of print and nonprint resources. 
Supported by the community and the University, the Centerls able to 
provide the latest in educational resources. C 

VIRGINIA. Campbell County Teachers Center (Rustburg; Edward H. 
Yeatt$», Coordinator of Staff Development). Sponsored by Campbell 
County Public Schools, Reported by Edward H. Yeatts in **Staff De- 
velopment,. A Teacher-Centered .In-Service Design," Educational 
Leade^^0. 1976, ii(6), 417-421. 

Origi^jr a project under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the Center relies heavily on teacher suggestions for 
planning activities, an4 teachers have a major say in determining the 
inservice program. There are three professional staff members at the 
Center who came directly from teaching positions in the system, A 
Teacher Center Advisory Committee of 42 teachers and 6 lay persons 
takes the responsibility for assessing inservice education. The Center 
provides the following services: f«) communicates teachers' needs; fij 
assesses the value of inservice programs and suggests additional ones; 
(c) keeps aware of teacher talents to be used;fc/j participates in selecting 
and planning inservice experiences, especially single-unit courses for 
graduate credit and/or certificate renewal;fej disseminates information; 
' and(/) assists in selecting and purchasing materials. C J 
WEST VIRGINIA. Kanawha Valley Multi-Institutional Teacher Educa- 
tion Center (Charleston), Reported by Linda Clark Tague (Ed.) in 
Teacher Centering: A National Institute, Conference Report, 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University, 1976, p. 66, (Disseminated by 
the National Resource and Dissemination Center, University of South 
Florida, Tampa, FL 33620). 

Kanawha Valley Multi-Institutional Teacher Education Center is a 
consortium serving ageographic region of West Virginia. The Center is a 
facilitating and coordinating agency that pools the resources, human and 
financial, of five colleger, four school systems, the state department of 
education, and the community to improve the quality of preservice and 
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inservice training. The Center operates in a qUasi^ftdependentm^^ . 
with Kanawha County School System actinVas fikal agent .^^^^^ of 
Directors, composed of representati^s frdm the colleges, the schdbl>' 
systems, teac^lers. the state departnient. student teachers,^ and profes- 
sional education associations, acts as governiijg body of the Cc?nter:Th^ ' 
Center facilitates the offering of a variety .of staff development and -in- ' ' ' 
.service training programs in each of the four countj^j it serves. V / ' # -< 
NATIONAL. Inservice education by satellite. Sponsored^y the'Natio^ 
Education Association (Washington. D. C.}. Reported in Using ^J^paS 
lite Technolof^'y to Increase Professional Communications j^^^Xy^ 
Teachers : A Report of Experiments Conducted by the N\tiqnal E4^ ^ T\ 
cation Association, Washington. D. C. : Niitional Educalioii Associa-^ 
tion. Division of Instruction and Professional Envelopment, 1975.^ 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 11^ 140) V 
The National Education Association, in conjunction \^ith the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, the K-ational Library of 
Medicine, the Alaska Broadcasting Commission, and the Pacific ' 
PEACESAT Network, conducted four satellite experiments designed to 
improve professional communication among teachers. These programs 
were the Satellite Seminar, the NEA-Alaska Hour. NEASAT. and the 
Pan-Pacific Satellite Pilot Series. The report concluded that (a) teacher- 
to-teacher exchange is the program's most important aspect; (b) when - 
the course is offered for credit, there is less teacher participation; (c) 
sufficient time must be allowed to mail materials in advance of the pro- 
gram; (d) a site coordinator is essential at every location; and(e) prior 
local coordination should be established with all potential users of a 
satellite radio station to select an optimum site. D E 
NATIONAL. The National Foundation for the Improvement of Educa- 
tion Teacher Center Project (Washington. D.C.; Roy A. Edelfelt. Di- 
rector). Sponsored by the National Foundation for the Improvement 
of Education and the National Education Association. 
Through state affiliates of the National Education Association the 
program assists teachers in selected states in capitalizing on the experi- 
ence of existing teacher centers in the U.S. in planningandestablishing 
new teacher centers. The multi-year project will bring together consul- ' 
tants and teacher groups to promote interchange of ideas and prospects 
for teacher centers through workshops and visitations. Emphasis will 
also be on documentation to provide a narrative of on-site teacher center 
experience. F G H J L 
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NATIONAL. Project on Utilization of Inservice Education Researcli and 
DevelopmentOutcomes (Robert A. Luke, Director). Sponsored by the 
National Education Association (Washington, D. C). 
^ "Transportable'* inservice training programs that were developed as 
a result of recept research are disseminated through the National Educa- 
tion Association's network of state affiliates and local associations. 
'There are six pilot states for the project and 30 pilot programs. Each 
product entered into the system (a) is directed toward practicing 
teachers, f6) emphasizes knowing how to do something — that is, theory 
into practice, (c) requires active participation rather than passive be- 
-havior^(c/J is a result of research-and-development activities, (ej can be 
used independently of persons associated with the development, and (f) 
is available for purchase or rental to any educator or school in the coun- 
try. D I M 

NATIONAL. Teacher organization-sponsored teacher centers* Spon- 
sored by the American Federation of Teachers (Washington, D. C.) 
and its local affiliates. 

The American Federation of Teachers is interested in working with 
teacher educators in establishing and maintaining teacher centers for 
inservice education. Centers have been established by local affiliates of 
the American Federation of Teachers in Detroit, New York, and Great 
Neck, Long Island. C ' 

Concept Papers/Inservice Models 

Giddings, Morsley G. Staff development: A proposal for teacher 
. educators: Part l.Staff Development Newsletter ^ March 1976, Vol. 2, 
No. 8, pp. 16-20. 

Giddings proposes the establishment of Faculty Centers for staff de- 
velopment. The purpose of the Centers would be to orient, inform, re- 
tool, upgrade, update, and keep contemporary new and veteran faculty 
members with regard to existing and new alternative programs as well as 
new concepts and thinking in the field of education. The proposaL has 
five components: training and improvement; counseling; appraisal 
and/or evaluation; communication; and research and development. The 
project would use programs and consultants requested by the faculty. C 

Heldman, Lawrence. In-service education for school personnel in re- 
mote rural areas. In Joel L. Burdin and Lorraine L. Poliakoff (Eds.), 
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In-service education for rural school personnel. Washington, D.C.: 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, 1973. Pp. 12-24. (ERIC 

Document Reproduction Service No. ED 073 082) 

The model for this project has four interrelated elements: (a) a staff 
member who will engage in an inservice program; ffc) an inservice diag- 
nostician who will work with the staff member to identify needs and 
interests and plan a course of action; (c) a national center that will pre- 
pare and disseminate personalized programs; (d) a mentor or counselor 
who will be available to the staff member during the program. The inser- 
vice diagnostician would work with the staff member to identify and 
prioritize needs, and appropriate materials would be requested from the 
national center. The staff member would begin work on his or her pro- 
gram, calling on the mentor as needed. Problems would be dealt with 
through conferences with the inservice diagnostician and/or the mentor. 
AIM 

Krahmer, Edward. Individualizing remote in-service teacher education 
programs for rural areas. In Joel L. Burdin and Lorraine L. Poliakoff 
{Eds,), In-service education for rural school personnel, Washington, 
D. C: ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, 1973. Pp. 24-41. 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No, ED 073 082) 
This model for individualizing inservice education is based on a con- 
tract between an inservice educator and an instructor. The contract 
would encompass the following elements: performance objectives; al- 
ternatives for meeting the objectives; instructional approaches forfulfil- 
ling each alternative; and measurement of attainment of objectives^^lt 
would also specify the minimum and maximum amount of time neces- 
sary for completion. The system could be developed through a consor- 
tium of institutions of higher education serving a particular rural area or 
through an individual institution of higher education. Packaged inser- 
vice programs could be used. Each inservice educator should have ac- 
cess to a contact person (who is in the school), an advisor (to provide 
counseling and feedback), and an instructor (possibly but not necessar- 
ily a faculty member of an institution of higher education). The programs 
could be completed either for credit or noncredit. ABM 

Oriikow, Lionel. The voucher system: An integration of inservice sup- 
port services through the teacher as consumer. In Joell?, Burdin and 
Lorraine L. Poliakoff (Eds.), In-service education for rural school 
personnel. Washington, D.C.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Edu- 
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Sta^departments of education should provide fr/j vouchers, redeem- 
able in course credits, to individual teachers for staff development pur- 
poses and (b) regionally based program teams that would work with 
teachers in assessing their needs and establishing linkages with various 
education agencies. A voucher could purchase service from any form of 
education agency, be it university, government, or voluntary. No in- 
stitution would possess a monopoly on course delivery; each would 
compete to satisfy the needs of teachers as expressed through the vou- 
chers. The regional or community-ba<ied program development teams 
would work with teachers in a cooperative approach to self-develop- 
ment. Courses could be delivered in many ways — individual tutorials, 
seminars, individualized study, and guided clinical activities. Use of 
local human resources woi|p|^e encouraged. K F M 

Selected Research/Theory about Inservice 
Education 

Agne, Russell M.. & Ducharme, Edward R. Rearranging the parts:, A 
modest proposal for continuing and inservice education. Journal of 
Teacher Education, 1977, 25(2), 16;19. 

The authors discuss problems of school-college cooperation on inser- 
vice education, such as misunderstanding, invasion of turf, administrat- 
ive structure, and finance. They suggest a model for collaboration: In- 
.service Education Associates. The Associates, would be made available 
to a Center for Inservice Education through a college . The Center would 
be part of the teaching load for participating faculty, and income re- 
ceived from schools would go to the Center, This system would provide 
structure, coordination, and organization. Graduate students could also 
be used at the Center. 

Edelfelt, Roy A. Inserx'icc education: Criteria for local programs. Bell- 
ingham. Wash.: Western Washington State College, 1976. 
Edelfelt has identified 29 interrelated and interdependent criteria for 
inservice programs and grouped them into five sections, each influenc- 
ing the others and representing a total concept of inservice education. 
Decision-Makinfi v ' ' 

I. Decision-making processes are based on cooperation between all 
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major interest groups, that is, school district, college/university, and 
teacher organization, 
y 2. Decisions are made by the people who are affected, and the decisions 
are made as close as possible to the situation where they will be operative. 
3. The cooperation of major interest groups is based on a concept of 
yparity for each party. 

Explicit procedures exist to assure fairness in decision-making. 

5. \TheFe are policies (e.g., in a collective-bargaining agreement) related 
to inservice education. 

6. Inservice education programs are institutionalized. 

Relationship to the Program of the School 

7. Inservice education is directly related to curriculum development. 

8. Inservice education is directly related to instructional improveitient. 

9. ' Inservice education is based on the needs of students. 

10. Inservice education is based on the needs of teachers. 

1 1 . Inservice education is based on the needs of school program. 

12. Inservice education is a part of a teacher*s regular. teaching load. 

13. The techniques and methods used in inservice education are consis- 
tent with fundamental principles of good teaching and learning. 

14. Research/evaluation is an integral part of inservice education. 

15. All those who participate in inservice education are engaged in both 
learning and teaching. 

Resources 

16. Time is available during regular instructional hours for inservice edu- 
cation. 

17. Adequate personnel are available from the school district and 
college/university for inservice education. 

^M8. Adequate materials are available. 

19. Inservice education makes use of community resources. 

20. Funds for inservice education are provided by Hie local school dis- 
trict. 

21 . Inservice education is paid for by state funds provided for that pur- 
pose. 

Commitment to Teacher Education 

22. Professional growth i^s seen as a continuum from preservice prepara- 
tion through career-long professional development. 

23. The inservice education program reflects the many different ways that 
professionals grow. 

24. The inservice education program addresses the many different roles 
and responsibilities that a teacher must assume. ^ 

25. Inservice education is related to research and development. 

26. The respective strengths of the school district, the college/university, 
the teachei* organization, and the community are used in the inservice 
education program. j 
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27. Internship and student teaching experiences are used for analysis and 
study in thq inservice education program. 

28. Inservice education is available to all professional and non- 
professional personnel. 

Rewards 

29. There is a reward system for teachers, administrators, and college/ 
University personnel who engage in inservice education programs, (pp. 
5-17) 

. f . 

Hite, Herbert. Inservice education: Perceptions, purposes, and prac- 
tices. In Herbert Hite & Kenneth R. Howey, Planning inservice 
teciclier education: Promising alternatives, Washington, D. C: 
An^le^ica^^Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, 1977. Pp. 1-20. 
Hite analyzes different but effective approaches to inservice teacher 
education. He identifies fifteen factors, four that influence the purpose 
of a program, two that set limits for the program, and nine that charac- 
terize the program. He also explores determiners of inservice programs 
and steps in planning inserviqe education. 

Howey, Kenneth R. A framework for planning alternative approaches 
to inservice teacher education. In Herbert Hite & Kenneth R. Howey, 
planning inservice teacher education: Promising alternatives. Wash- 
Ji^gton, D.C.: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion and ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education , 1977. Pp. 2 L-6 1. 
Howey provides a perspective on inservice education in terms of its 
relationship to a number of other variables: the changing nature of soci- 
ety and schools; the nature of the teacher education experience prior to 
inservice education; and the changing nature of the human personality 
over time. Also, current trends are noted, giving a **kaleidoscope" of 
inservice approaches. 

Joyce, Bruce R. Structural imagination and staff development. Inser- 
vice, March 1977, p. 3. Also in Bruce R. Joyce, Kenneth R. Howey, & 
Sam J. YsLVgerJssues to face, InserviceTeacher Education Concepts 
Project, Report No. 1. Palo Alto, Calif.: Stanford Center for Research 
and Development in Teaching, 1976. Pp. 5-7. 

Joyce describes several dintensions that interact in an effective inser- 
vice program. The four dimensions are: 

• the governance system— the decision-making structures; 

• the substantive system — the content and process of inservice educa- 
tion; * 
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• the delivery system — incentives,' interfaces, access, and motivation; 



'To treat the problem 'of inservice education as structural is to suggest 
that what is needed is not a pasting up of the old machine, but a building 
of a new one. There is something wrong with too many of the major 
dimensions of inservice education as it is presently being practiced, and 
partial or small solutions will probably have very little effect in the long 
run" (p. 3). 

Jung, Charles. Instructional systems for professional development. 
Theory^ into Practice. 1972, //(5), 278-284. 

Five kinds of inservice training needs are identified by the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory: new curriculum, use of technology, 
organizational improvement, training for intercultural needs, and 
generic process training. To fill these needs, 15 competency instruc- 
tional systems are being developed. Although teachers are the primary 
target, administrators, paraprofessionals, students, volunteers, and 
parents are sometimes included. 

Lawrence, Gordon, Baker, Dennis, Elzie, Patricia, & Hansen, Barbara. 
Patterns of effective inservice education. Inservice, February 1977, 
pp. 1-3,8. 

Profiles of 97 inservice programs were studied for situational design, 
mediation, influence agent, objectives, and patterns of management. 
The findings indicated that "the inservice programs that have the best 
chance of being effective are those that involve teachers in planning and 
managing their own professional development activities, pursuing per- 
sonal and collective objectives, sharing, applying new learnings and re- 
ceiving feedback" (p. 8). Other specific research results are reported. 

Nash, Robert J., & Ducharme, Edward R. The university can prepare 
teachers — An unfashionable view. The Educational Forum, 1974, 
J9( I), 99-109. 

Four areas of university contribution to inservice education are 
suggested: a center for intellectual reflection, a center for research and 
evaluation — scholarly investigation, a *'revitalization center*' for per- 
sonal support and growth, and a place to learn new skills. 

Nelson, Marilyn. Creating organizational structures for the in-service 
training of teachers. In Cultural pluralism and social change. Inser- 
vice Teacher Education Concepts Project, Report No. 5. Palo Alto, 



• the modal system — the forms of inservice education. 
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Calif.: Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching, 
1976. Pp! 71-84. 

Five basic organizational structures for inservice education are iden- 
tified: (a) the higher education mOdel, in which schools or colleges 
provide inservice education through late afternoon and weekend 
courses, summer sessions, and extension courses; contemporary- 
topics institutes, which use a broader diversity of resources than the 
higher education model but are designed on the basis of current topics;' 
one-time-only workshops are common; (c) the commerce model, an 
service pattern that relies primarily on consultants and entreprerteurs 
who otTer more extended training packages ;^t/) the institution of higher 
education-local education agency cooperative model, in which there are 
planned attempts by the institution of higher education to design pro- 
grams more specifically for the needs of adistrict and, in turn, the school 
system serves as a laboratory for research-and-development interests of 
N the institution of higher education; and (e) the systematic corporate 
modej , a more coherent approach that includes a quasi-legai framework, 
a conceptual framework, a design framework, and a support system. 

Yarger, Sam J. An exploratory model for program development in in- 
service education. In Creative authority and collaboration: A collec- 
tion of position papers. Inservice Teacher Education Concepts Proj- 
ect, Report No. 4.*PaIo Alto. Calif.: Stanford Center for Research and 
Development in Teaching, 1976. Pp. 6-32. 

I n the context of a broader discussion, Yarger suggests seven descrip- 
tions of structures for inservice education programs and four descrip- 
tions of functions . * Although no inservice program will fit perfectly into 
either a single Organizational style or functional type, one can usually 
organize a 'best fit' (p, 19). 
Orj^anizational Types 

• the independent inservice program: 

^phe almost independent inservice program: 

• the professional organization inservice program; 

• the single-unit inservice program; 

• the free-pa rtrjership inservice program; 

• the free-consortium inservice program; - 

• the legislative^political inservice program. 
Functional Types 

• the facilitating type; 
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- • the advocacy type: 

• the responsive type; 

• the functionally unique type. 
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